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Why is a platypus 
like allyl chloride? 


EAST of many abilities, the platypus 
blends duck bill and web feet 
with otter fur, beaver tail, rooster spur 
and serpent poison. It lays an egg, then 
nurses its young in a kangaroo pouch, 
Able to do many things well, that’s the 
resemblance between platypus and allyl 
chloride. Produced from petroleum, ally] 
chloride is the chemical key to synthetic 
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glycerine, to Epon® resins, plastics, and 
potent new insecticides, as well as phar- 
maceuticals and dyes. The list continues 
to grow as progressive chemists seek new 
materials through the allyl chloride route. 

Pioneering the production of ally] chlo- 
ride is another example of Shell Chemical’s 
partnership with industry and agriculture. 
Making chemicals from petroleum serve 
your needs is our constant purpose. 
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"Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





It hears unseen flaws in metal... 


works production miracles for industry 


Modern instruments perform almost 
any function the human mind can 
conceive. In executing and directing 
man’s orders, they are working pro- 
duction magic in American industry. 


There are instruments that see, 
others that hear or feel...even some 
that detect odors. They sort and 
count molecules, discover tiny flaws 
and leaks, measure power consumed 
by microscopic tools, identify sub- 
stances, reproduce contours. ..and 
record their findings instantaneously, 
continuously on dial or chart. New 
digital computing machines, work- 
ing at lightning speed, solve weighty 
mathematical problems—even 
“worry” about accuracy of solutions, 
locate and correct errors. 


Today’s instruments, by actuating 
pneumatic or hydraulic pressure and 


electrical impulses, control pressure, 
temperature, humidity, flow, motion, 
speed and direction...even volume 
and pitch of sound, shade of color, 
density of solutions and richness of 
gas mixtures. Almost any kind of 
industrial operation can now be 
started, held and stopped automati- 
cally by controls and instruments. 


Accompanying the three-fold 
growth of instrument manufactur- 
ing plants in recent years, is an im- 
pressive upward sales curve — from 
$455 million in 1939 to approxi- 
mately $2! billion in 1951. 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Oak Ridge alone uses 60 carloads 
of instruments, mounted on 10 miles 
of panels. One manufacturer saves 
$5,000 every working day from an in- 
strument investment of only $20,000. 


In providing American industry 
with miraculous devices that expe- 
dite work, assure quality, safeguard 
equipment and products, protect 
human life and release workers for 
more creative tasks, instrument man- 
ufacturers typify the progress being 
made by men of vision, free to make 
use of their energy 
and talents. 
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LOOK 
WHAT HAPPENED 





to the electrical connector 
that wasn’t for sale! | 





Don’t let anybody tell you there isn’t a 
big market for quality. 

Some years back our Scintilla Division 
people were unhappy with electrical con- 
nectors then available and decided to build 
a better one for their own use. 

It had to withstand extraordinary vibra- 
tion, extremes of moisture, dirt, tempera- 
ture and a dozen other natural enemies 
of electric current. We’ll admit cost was 
secondary, but look what happened. 

When customers with severe require- 
ments saw these new connectors, orders 
flocked in. We now manufacture millions of 
top-performing, precision-built connectors 





every year for industry-at-large proving ch 
once again that quality is readily recognized 
for what it is—dressed-up economy! st 
Twenty-five Bendix manufacturing divi- B 
sions turn out nearly a thousand other quality! in 
products, some of which are listed at the right. fo 
You can see that they span nearly every basic? 
industry. Bendix believes in planned diversity,’ 
has a store of engineering and research talent p 
second to none experienced in every branch of - 
industrial science. a 
So no matter what your business is, it’s ,, 
fairly certain Bendix can contribute to it . . «pa 
either with basic components to improve pef-.on 
formance or technical advice to help you solve aa 
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PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 
BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 

1951 aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
meteorological instruments; precision instruments 
and recorders. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


ere, 
1950 CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 


BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 








ying chronic problems now bottlenecking production. Windsor, Ont. 
ized) No advertisement can tell the complete BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
story of Bendix nor indicate specifically how 1 se 


divi- Bendix can help your business. So why not look 
ality into Bendix further and have your secretary 
ight.’ follow through on the following suggestion: 
asic? 


sity,| ae 
t 

7 } Finp Out How BENDIX CAN HELP YOuR BUSINESS 

1 Ol : 

The complete story of Bendix is best told and illustrated in an interesting 
+... 1ew digest called “Bendix and Your Business.” You are almost certain to 

ts find in its pages at least one idea of how Bendix can help improve some 

* « * part of your own business. Please make requests for this 40-page booklet 

pet-_on your company letterhead to: 


solve BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION e FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 














NEW BOOK 


shows how to 





LOWER 


Your TAXES 


and Prove You’re Right! 


use 
J. K. LASSER’S 
**Tax Diary and 
Appointment 
Book’”’ 


No more estimates of expenses allowed. You 
must have facts for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. This attractive appointment book HELPS 
YOU KEEP A DAILY RECORD of allowable 
deductions. Includes checklist on each page for 
business deductions. Separate section for de- 
ductible personal expenses. Also bound in, a 
tax saving Manual by J. K. Lasser, one of 
U.S.A.’s leading C.P.A.’s. $5.95 ea. 


“aE 


| Also New 
_— J.IKLASSER’S 
“Individual 
Income and 


A To 


Helps lower personal taxes by providing spe- 
cially designed forms that help you keep a 
record of income, expenses and deductible 
items. Tax returns schedules included on de- 
tachable sheets used with tax return. Plus a 
complete 10-page tax saving Manual by J. K. 
Lasser and a post card that brings 16-page 1954 
Tex Fact Supplement and filled-in sample forms. 











HELP FOR THE SMALLER BUSINESS 
IN TWO NEW LASSER BOOKS 
“Business and Tax Record’ — A complete 
bookkeeping setup plus expert help to substan- 
tiate tax deductions. Detachable summary 
forms to use with tax report. $5.95 ea. 


“Payroll and Employee Tax Record” — Com- 
plete 52 weeks record for 40 employees. Many 
improvements for simplified record-keeping plus 
tax saving Manual. $7.95 ea. 


SEE YOUR NATIONAL DEALER OR 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK CO. 


ATIONAL 
Holyoke, Mass. Dept. L a 


Please send me J. K. Lasser’s 

(“Tax Diary and Appointment Book” 

C) “Individual Income and Tax Record” 
(“Business and Tax Record” 

() “Payroll and Employee’s Tax Record” 
I will pay postman plus C.O.D. charges 


coples 
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SAVE POSTAGE AND C.0.D. CHARGES : 
by enclosing payment with this coupon. ' 
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‘The March of the News 





TEST 


ENATE MAJORITY LEADER William 
Knowland, of California, said he knew 

he was in for it. As Congress came back 
to Washington for the new session, the 
man who took over the Leadership post 
when Senator Taft fell ill conceded that 
the new session would be “a rugged test.” 

How rugged was explained by a lead- 
ing Democrat, Senator Richard Russell, 
of Georgia. A unified Democratic front, 
said Mr. Russell, would give the opposi- 
tion a virtual veto power over the Eisen- 
hower legislative program. And, he 
added, the Democrats will be generally 
united. 

Until adjournment (in time for the au- 
tumn election campaigns) the lawmakers 
would write the history of the success— 
or failure—of the Eisenhower program. 


PREDICTORS 


OME TOP ECONOMISTS gathered in 
Washington to exchange views and 
came up with a prediction, heard before, 
that 1954 will see a business downturn 
of some 5 per cent under 1953’s record 
levels. Most called the situation an 
“orthodox recession,” whose length can- 
not be accurately forecast. Not one, how- 
ever, agreed with British economist Colin 
Clark, who believes the U.S. is on the 
brink of a depression. 

Slightly more cheerful was the view of 
Canada’s Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, Clarence D. Howe, part of whose 
job it is to watch U.S. business trends. 
Said Mr. Howe: The situation in the 
U.S. is such that adjustments could occur 
in several sectors of the economy “with- 
out any danger of these multiplying into 
a general collapse.” 


NEW PRESIDENT 


T WAS A BIG HOLIDAY in Manila. Filipinos 
from all over made their way to the capi- 
tal. The occasion was the inauguration, as 
third President of the Republic, of Ramon 
Magsaysay, the man who had done much 
to clean out the Communist guerrillas. 
Among the guests was the Chairman of 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford, representing the coun- 
try that had given the Islands their free- 
dom—and would have to see they kept it. 


GOLD FROM MOSCOW 


OLD SHIPMENTS valued at some 100 
G million dollars arrived in London 
from the Soviet Union. It went into vaults 
of the Bank of England. Financial ex- 


ff 





perts asked a question: Where does it 
go next? Their answer: Probably _ into 
U.S. vaults at Fort Knox, Ky., 
other places. 

Russia, a long-time hoarder of gold, | 
was getting rid of some of it, sending it 
to England for pounds sterling, an item 
needed by the Soviets to buy goods, 
Britain, in turn, can ship it to the U.S. 
for dollars to pay her bills. 


PRISONERS? 


ENATOR CHARLES POTTER (Rep.), of 

Michigan, wants to know how many 
Americans are being held behind the 
Iron Curtain, and why. When he gets 
the answers, said the Senator, he will 
decide whether there should be a full- 
scale investigation by Congress. 

Two Americans—Homer Cox of Okla- 
homa City and Leland Towers of San 
Francisco—were released by the Russians 
last week after years of imprisonment. 
But, Senator Potter noted, they are only 
two of 5,208 Americans, or persons claim- | 
ing U.S. citizenship, held by various” 
Communist governments, including Red 
China. And these two are in addition to” 
the hundreds of U.S. military men un-} 
accounted for in the Korean prisoner 
exchanges. 


among = 
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MILESTONE 


EW YEAR'S DAY was a historic occa- 
N sion in more ways than one. The ad- 
vent of 1954 brought an end to all fed-| 
eral rent controls—for the first time in 
more than 11 years. 

The Government ended, as of mid- 
night December 31, rent ceilings in the 
atom town, Oak Ridge, Tenn., the only 
remaining area which had them. By so 
doing, the U.S. got out of the rent-con- 
trol business four months ahead of the 
deadline set by Congress. 


REAL ESTATE SALE 


HE ADMINISTRATION set up a new task 

force, gave it the job of surveying 
every square inch of real estate owned 
by the Government but considered sur- 
plus. Purpose of the project is to sell the) 
property not needed. This, said the Gov- 
ernment,would bring in needed revenue, 
save maintenance costs and return the 
property to local tax rolls. 

How big is the job? No one could esti- 
mate how much excess property will bef 
turned up. Not for sale, and not to be} 
surveyed, are the millions of acres off 
public-domain lands such as_ nationall 
forests, parks and other areas. 
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GOOD HINTS FOR 
WINTER HEALTH 


The Forecast 
Continued cold today and tomorrow. 
Possibility of more snow or sleet later 

in the week. 


During the next three months cold weather, like tie fore- 
cast above, may be with us. While winter holds sway, millions 
of Americans will have their annual bouts with the common 
cold. Others will suffer from more serious respiratory condi- 
tions ranging from laryngitis to pneumonia. 


Despite the increased chances for respiratory illness during 
the winter, there are many things you can do to help ward 
this off—or if it does occur, to prevent complications and 
hasten recovery. Here are some good hints for winter health 
which you may wisely follow. 


1. Build up your resistance. Respiratory infections are 
most likely to strike when a person is “run down” or “tired 
out.” So, it is wise to get plenty of rest and sleep, take some 
exercise, and dress warmly to avoid becoming chilled. It is 
important to keep living quarters moderately heated with 
moistened air. 


2. Do not be careless about colds. If you get a cold, and 
have a fever, it is usually advisable to stay at home for a day 
or two. Rest in bed if you can, preferably in a room by your- 
self so as to prevent spreading the cold to others in the family. 
Keep warm and eat lightly. Jf fever persists or is unduly high, 
call the doctor without delay. 

3. Give yourself plenty of time to recover. Medicines 
which the doctor prescribes may send the fever down rather 
quickly and make you feel much better, but this should not 
be a signal to get up immediately. 


You may run the risk of weakening your body’s ability to 
continue the fight against the invading “‘germs” if you get up 
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too soon. All too often this results in a relapse which may be 
more serious than your original trouble. 


4. Have a physical examination. If you have “one cold 
after another,” suffer from repeated sore throats, or are 
bothered by a chronic sinus condition, it would be wise to see 
your doctor for a thorough health examination. He may find 
conditions that can be easily corrected—or he may suggest 
measures that can help you go through the winter in much 
better health than ever before. 
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Did you know taxes 
on beer help 

support our schools 
in many states? 


oe se 























Beer—the beverage of moderation—has contributed 
to the economic life of state and local governments 
ever since the nation’s earliest days. 

Last year, for instance, the brewing industry paid 
over 200 million dollars in state taxes. In many cases 


James Ogelthorpe of Georgia was one of this revenue is used to maintain public schools and 


the earliest advocates of brewing in the 


<i pay salaries and pensions for teachers. 
South. His viewpoint that beer is a tem- . 


perate beverage was shared by Patrick Without this revenue, it’s very probable real estate 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams : : 
atti andes: Midis: duit: iiaieieeee and other local taxes would have to be raised. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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News , Washington, D. C. 
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Pullback by U.S. from world, starting, will go on, maybe speed up. 

Army divisions coming from Korea are just the first. Air Force will bring 
back some men from Europe. All services are to whittle down. 

The shift, gradually, will be from U.S. shoulders to others. 

Japan is going to be forced to rearm. Germany will be, too. Korea is to 
build more divisions, take over more of that defense job. 

The time is running out when the American people will draft their boys to 
defend nations that are not permitted to defend themselves. Taxpayers, likewise 
grow restive at paying the defense bills of other countries. 




















You can be quite sure of these developing trends: 

Draft calls will remain quite small. Draft service, maybe before 1954 is 
past, will be reduced, probably to 18 months. It might be cut more. 

Professional military service will be stressed, built up. 

Professionals, not draftees, will take over more of the overseas jobs, more 
of the task of manning and defending bases around the world. 

Officer corps, now heavily Reservist, will become more professional. ROTC 
will decline somewhat in importance. Reserve officers are in oversupply. 

Atom defenses around cities will rest on the National Guard. The Guard 
will man "Nike"? battalions, relieve the professional services. 

That's " part of phe "new look" for the military. The goal is to get 
defense down to a basis ppat is politically and financially sound in a time of 
tension in the’ world but no real shooting war. Professional services are due 
for a build-up, The draft is heading for some overhaul. 























Money troubles are forcing Eisenhower to restudy military plans. 

National. security today costs 51.9 billion dollars. That's the annual rate 
including" fpréign aid and atomic energy. All other Government, with its 
subsidieS, imterest on debt, regular expenses, costs 20.2 billion dollars. 

wOWophemie bring national security down to 46.5 billions. 

That's for tii@year to begin next July 1. Yet, even with the cuts, budget 
troubles next year will be bigger than budget troubles this year. 

The reason: Tax revenue is to fall faster than expenses are cut. 








Ike really has a bear by the tail in his financial problem. 

This year, ending June 30: Outgo, 72.1. Income, 68.7. Deficit, 5.4. 

Next year, starting July 1: Outgo, 67. Income, 59.7. Deficit, 7.5. 

The Eisenhower budget will gloss over the revenue loss, stress cuts in 
spending. Tax cuts, however, going along with moderate slowing in business, are 
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to cut deeply into revenue, make a balanced budget more remote. Tt 
It's sort of like chasing a rainbow. You cut arms spending. Cuts in 

Spending affect business. Yet the cuts encourage Congress to reduce taxes. 

Lowered tax rates applied to lower volume of income reduce revenue. 
The Eisenhower problem is to break that circle. 





What the Government's economic planners hope will happen is this: 

Arms cuts will assure people of a peaceful outlook. Peace prospect, in 
turn, will bolster confidence and encourage private business. > 

Businessmen and people with money, encouraged, will be expected to do more 
venturing, to invest more heavily in new ventures at home and abroad. 

Private investment is expected to expand to offset the effect of cuts in 
defense spending. Expanding investment, in turn, will produce the rising level 
of business activity needed to generate more income to tax. Lower tax rates 
applied to higher income then could provide more revenue needed to bring about a 
balance in a smaller Government budget. 

That's the theory. Republicans count on it. Some Democrats doubt it. 














Business itself is continuing to ease off a little from boom levels. 

Turn down in over-all business started months ago, has some time to run. 

Timetable suggests this: January, little change; February-April, some 
firming, a seasonal turn up. May-June, leveling off. Autos, building, other 
industries do best in spring. Second half, 1954: the testing period. Odds seem 
to be on the side of moderate downturn. 

Recovery? It's likely to start in 1955, carry on from there. 





An antideflation program by Government? No big plan is in sight now. 
Pump priming? There'll be some automatic priming after midyear when taxes take 
less and spending goes on. More tax cuts? Maybe, but not big ones. 

Official planners are confident that the business adjustment under way is 
to be brief and mild. Show of alarm comes from Democrats, who hope to cash in ; 
on any discontent next November. Nobody really expects a big recession. 











Pay-roll tax went up January 1. Tax might be cut back later. ; 

Excess-profits tax is dead. Tax cut for individuals will show in pay 
checks. Withholding rate is a bit lower. Excise cuts, to come April l, are 
likely to be very selective and moderate. Revenue loss will limit cuts. 

Corporations should plan on a 52 per cent rate, not the 47 per cent 
scheduled for April 1. Cut to 50 per cent is possible but not assured. 


























Old-age pensions very probably will be raised by Congress. Unemployment- 
insurance standards are likely to be raised, too. Social welfare is to be 
formula for mass appeal to voters. Merging of old-age relief with old-age 
insurance, proposed, will not be approved in the foreseeable future. 

Farm price supports will be kept. Foreign aid is to be cut somewhat. 
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Indochina war will drag along. Communists someday may win by default but 
not right now. U.S. will not send troops to fight that war. 

Korea will remain a stalemate. Communist strategy in Asia is to wait for 
Western nations to tire and withdraw. Time is on the other side. 
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THe ROOTS 
OF BUSINESS GROWTH 


Grow or die! 

It is the inescapable law of business. 

Yet, some grow, some do not. 

Why? 

There are roots of growth that must develop 
after the business is born. Call them a 

goal. A destiny. An insistence on success. 


They usually start within one man. 






















Soon they are part of the structure. 


Reichhold Chemicals began with 
such a goal. To replace, by chemical 
» synthesis, many of the undependable 
natural substances hitherto used 
4 by industry. 
It was pioneering. But it shortly made 
Reichhold the world’s largest producer 
_ of synthetic resins. 
Here was success that bred growth. 
Growth that fostered expansion into 
new fields, new uses for synthetic resins, 
the production of basic chemicals 
for industry. 
» Today, with 31 plants in this country 
and abroad. Reichhold continues 
the process of growth, almost as a 
daily exercise. 


For its roots are indestructible. 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Dulles Trips Benson on Farm Plan . . . Pre-election Draft 
To Be Smaller? . . . Nixon’s Far-East Views Are Shushed 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
tripped up Ezra Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, when Mr. Benson tried to 
sell a two-price system as the basis for 
an Eisenhower farm program. Mr. 
Dulles insisted that one price for the 
portion of crops consumed in U.S. 
and a lower price for the portion sold 
abroad would be “dumping” and 
would upset U.S. trade policies. 


xk * 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, is very 
much under wraps in giving expres- 
sion to the ideas he formed in the Far 
East about trends that are shaping in 
that part of the world. The Vice Pres- 
ident was not impressed by the show- 
ing of the French in Indochina or by 
the prospect of getting Prime Minister 
Nehru in India to see the American 
viewpoint. 


i et 


President Eisenhower already is faced 
with the job of trying to convince 
some important officials in his Admin- 
istration that they should go on work- 
ing for the Government beyond the 
one year that many said they would 
serve on accepting their jobs. Some 
important Democrats, now on the side 
lines, say Republicans give them the 
impression that they do not expect to 
have a long-term lease on the ma- 
chinery of Government. 


ek ee 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
has in mind larger cuts in military 
services than those yet announced. 
Draft calls are expected to be quite 
small in the months before the No- 
vember elections. 


tf + 


Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, is under increas- 
ing fire from Republicans in Congress 
on the ground that he is slow to ap- 
prove changes that open more policy- 
making jobs to Republicans. 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is continuing to call the 
main shots on economic policy for 
the Eisenhower Administration. Mr. 
Humphrey is strongly convinced that 
the business adjustment now under 
way is going to be both mild and 
short-lived. He is against applying 
any drastic remedies. 


x * ® 


Thomas Dewey, New York’s Gover- 
nor, was not speaking out of turn 
when he let out his blast against the 
Democrats. President Eisenhower is 
not averse to having other Republi- 
cans carry on the political attacks 
while he woos Democrats for support 
in Congress. 


x * & 


Joseph M. Dodge, Budget Director, is 
being cited at the White House as the 
ideal high official to be emulated for 
1954. The point being stressed is that 
Dodge says little publicly and works 
at keeping his name out of the papers. 


x -— -*& 


Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin’s senior 
Senator and chairman of the powerful 
Foreign Relations Committee, is get- 
ting fewer White House favors when 
patronage is involved than is Joseph 
McCarthy, junior Senator. Senator 
Wiley’s friends claim that he is doing 
chores for the White House that hurt 
his political fortunes at home, but is 
getting little thanks from the Presi- 
dent. 


x * «& 


Mr. Eisenhower's decision to start a 
pullback of U.S. military forces in 
Europe as well as Korea is designed 
in part to test the sentiment of this 
country’s European allies, There has 
been some question whether the allies 
were more anxious to get Americans 
to leave than they were to go on en- 
joying the dollars that troops spend 
when there. 


Admiral Arthur Radford, G@hairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, car- 
ried word to Syngman Rhee, Korea’s 
President, that U.S. would provide 
arms for more Korean divisions at the 
same time that he told Mr. Rhee that 
two American divisions would be 
withdrawn. 


x *k *& 


U. S. Military officials are somewhat 
more concerned than U. S. diplomats 
about pouring American arms into 
countries with large Communist-sup- 
porting populations. Reports received 
by this Government suggest Commu- 
nist leaders might soon again hold 
high office in France and Italy. 


x k * 


Edouard Daladier, who signed the 
Munich pact for France in 1938, re- 
cently headed a group of 10 French 
politicians at a mysterious meeting 
in Warsaw in Communist Poland. 
American diplomats in Paris are 
wondering whether these French- 
men, all Deputies in Parliament and 
all on record against German rearm- 
ament, are trying to cook up a deal 
with Russia to keep Germany encir- 
cled and unarmed. 


x k * 


Georgi Malenkov, Russia’s new dicta- 
tor, is giving encouragement to the 
French politicians who favor stronger 
ties with Russia as a means of en- 
circling Germany. The French are 
searching for ways to resist U. S. pres- 
sure for approval of a European Army 
that would include German troops. 


x *k * 


The late Joseph Stalin’s carefully 
hoarded supply of gold, built up by 
slave labor in Russia, is going to be 
used by Russia’s Malenkov to help 
make himself popular. The flow of 
Russian gold out into the world is be- 
ing used to help pay for goods that 
Russia’s public is clamoring for, 
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* * * 
Celanese’ acetate puts America in Jersey 








These Nelly Don dresses of Celanese acetate Jersanese 
show that excellent styling can be modestly priced. 


CHEMICAL FIBERS 





TEXTILES 





e 


America’s trend to more comfortable living is completely expressed 
in jersey fabric knit of Celanese acetate. Women of exacting taste 
find in this fiber a priceless ability to combine comfort with elegance. 
In the great, growing jersey market (millions of dresses are now knit 
annually), Celanese acetate is a basic fiber. 

On this page you see four Nelly Don dresses that prove the point 
beautifully. They are made of a Celanese acetate knit fabric called 
Jersanese*. An abiding classic in this field, Jersanese feels irresistibly 
smooth and soft. Its touch is friendly, warm, good. It travels superbly, 
packs into the smallest space, shakes off wrinkles, stays fresh. And, 
being acetate, looks far more than it costs. 

In February you will see these Nelly Don dresses nationally adver- 
tised by Celanese and simultaneously displayed in some 1,000 lead- 
ing stores in the United States. 

No wonder that from dresses to lingerie to men’s sport shirts, more 
and more of America’s wardrobe is knit with Celanese acetate. 


Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


& Acetate 


one of the world’s great textile fibers 
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Or THE WEEK 


> DANIEL A. REED, starting his 36th 
consecutive session this week as one of 
the most steadfast Republicans in Con- 
gress, is resolute, powerful and ready for 
battle. The enemy is taxes—some 5 bil- 
lion dollars more in taxes than Mr. 
Reed thinks is desirable—and it makes 
no difference to him that the taxes are 
proposed by his own party. 

Mr. Reed, when tax proposals go to 
Congress, becomes the man whom the 
Eisenhower Administration must contend 
with. He mounts guard as chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Every nickel has to run his gantlet. The 
Administration will have to whip him—as 
it did by using unorthodox tactics in last 
year’s bitter battle—or contend with a 
deficit bigger by billions than it counted 
on. And, in addition to taxes, much other 
key legislation falls under Mr. Reed’s 
sway in Committee—Administration plans 
to expand Social Security, to ease tariffs, 
to revise trade policies. His position gives 
him great power. 

He has the physical strength to wield 
that power fully. At 78 he maintains 
an athletic vigor springing from youth, 
when he played, then coached, Cornell 
University football. He rises at 6 a.m., 
whether he is at home on his up-State 
New York farm or working in Wash- 
ington. In the capital, he walks five 
miles a day to and from his office and 
has the energy to take work home at 
night. Dan Reed—rugged, crusty and de- 
termined—is a hard man to beat. 


—Wide World 


HARRY F. BYRD 
.. Vs. debt 








DANIEL A. REED ‘ 
... VS. taxes 


> SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD is turning 
up in the Senate with a hard-boiled plan 
to enforce his long-held ideas of Govern- 
ment economies. The Government is right 
where Mr. Byrd wants it—pinned tight 
against a debt limit set by Congress. His 
plan: Hold the limit, use it to wring out 
federal spending. 

The Senator, a conservative Virginia 
Democrat with great power in the Senate, 
tried the plan on for size six months ago. 
A Treasury plea for authority to go deep- 
er into debt was turned down by forces 
under Mr. Byrd’s leadership. Economies 
were forced. The Treasury, with the pros- 
pect of going in debt 6 billions beyond the 
limit within the next year, must ask again 
for a hike. Mr. Byrd intends to bar the 
way, hopes he can hold the rise to no 
more than 5 billions, force more savings. 

He might be able to do it, too. Senator 
Byrd is an able operator, who gets along 
with many Republicans as well as South- 
ern Democrats, and is able to gather up 
majorities with back-of-the-scenes work. 
He is widely respected as a watchdog of 
the public till, and the Republicans, com- 
ing to power a year ago, left him in 
charge of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures. 


> REPRESENTATIVE JOHN TABER is 
absolutely sure, in his own mind, that bil- 
lions of dollars can be lopped off Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s new budget. And Mr. 
Taber, entrenched as head of the House 


Appropriations Committee, is whetting 
his hatchet as Congress resumes. 

No budget—even one prepared by his 
fellow Republicans—is sacred to Mr. 
Taber. Government departments, in his 
view, are profligate. Every session he 
roars his denunciation of spenders and 
whacks down their funds. Sometimes his 
cuts are voted down, sometimes the Sen- 
ate puts back the money—but John 
Taber never quits. Only once did he find 
a big sum he couldn’t cut. That was for 
the wartime atom-bomb project, and, 
even so, Mr. Taber trekked to Oak Ridge 
to make sure the money was buying 
something. 

Mr. Taber is kidded in Congress and 
called ‘“Penny-pinching John” but he is a 
respected force in the Capitol. His district 
in the New York Finger Lakes region has 
kept sending him to Congress ever since 
1922 and he’s a part of the hard-bitten 
coalition that runs things no matter who 
is in the White House. Banking and the 
law have made him prosperous—but not 
wasteful. T[e doesn't believe in costly 
frills, even for himself. 


> SENATOR IRVING IVES (Rep.), of 
New York, is carrying the ball for changes 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. He succeeds the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, as 
chairman of a subcommittee drafting the 
changes—but his ideas are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those that Mr. Taft held. 
Mr. Ives is generally regarded as pro- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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The old hitchin’ post is gone from the American scene. But 
we still have plenty of “horse and buggy” roads. 

If you’ve traveled the same route to work for the past 
several years, you know what these old roads are doing to 
us. We're sitting it out in traffic jams; we're wasting gaso- 
line, oil, time. We're paying higher prices for the food, 
clothing and other necessities delivered to our stores or 
homes by trucks that are bogged-down by traffic. It costs 
more to operate on obsolete roads and highways. What's 
more, a day doesn’t pass but what we read about accidents 
and death, caused by unsafe, wornout roads. 





Let’s face facts. We can’t continue to operate our 53 million 

passenger cars, trucks and buses on roads designed for the 
traffic of the Twenties, and by 1970 there will be 85 million 
| vehicles to share the road. 

We need more freeways . . . wider, safer, straighter roads 
and streets. We need them to assure our country’s continu- 
ing economic growth . . . for our national security, too. 
Now, more than ever before, let’s start a “grass-roots” cam- 
paign for better streets and highways —“Good roads are 
everybody's business.” 


MEMBER OF 





Advertisement sponsored by 


as i TRAILMOBILE INC. Subsidiary of Pullman, Incorporated Pi 
; Trailer Sales and Service from Coast-to-Coast The American Trucking industry 
in the United States and Canada THE A. T. A. FOUNDATION, INC. 
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labor, and may be headed for a fight in- 
side his own party. He voted for Taft- 
Hartley in 1947, but was not pleased with 
it. One of the things he plugs for is com- 
plete elimination of present 80-day in- 
junctions against strikes. 

When he first came to the Senate in 
1947, Mr. Ives already had a reputation 
for sponsoring labor laws. As majority 
leader of the New York State Assembly, 
he managed passage of a law to ban dis- 
crimination in employment because of 
race or color. That law alone makes many 
Southern Congressmen skittish about Mr. 
Ives—and the Southerners must be reck- 
oned with when it comes to changing 
Taft-Hartley. They joined in passing it 
in the first place. 


> WILLIAM V. BRADLEY, boss of the 
racket-ridden International Longshore- 
men’s Association for less than two 
months, already feels tough enough to 
defy Governor Thomas E. Dewey, New 
York’s foremost racket buster. He told off 
the Governor last week for trying to dig 
into violence and reported intimidation 
during a recent election to choose a bar- 
gaining agent for the dockers—an election 
in which the ILA failed to win a clear de- 
cision over an AFL rival. 

The impression left by Mr. Bradley is 
that New York water-front conditions 
cannot be cleaned up. 

A lifetime of hard living toughened Mr. 
Bradley. He was orphaned at 4, became 
a deck hand at 14, captain of a Hudson 
River boat at 21. In 1933, when he was 
30, he joined a union for the first time, 
and within four years was running the 
ILA’s tugboat division. That job became 
his springboard to the ILA presidency 
last November when Joseph P. Ryan re- 
signed the $20,000-a-year post. Ryan, 
boss for 26 years, quit after being indicted 
on a charge of misappropriating $45,000 
in union funds. One of Mr. Bradley’s first 
acts was to bolster the sagging union 
treasury with a $50,000 loan. 


> HO CHI MINH, Communist guerrilla 
leader in Indochina, scared the U. S. with 
a lightning drive across the middle of 
Indochina. Many in the U.S. saw the 
specter of a new Korea. They figured the 
French, despite U.S. aid, might never be 
able to stop him and that the choice 
would come down to letting all of South- 
east Asia go or sending U. S. troops into 
the jungles. 

But what kind of man is it who, in a 
jungle on the other side of the world, 
can frighten the U. S.? First, he’s brainy. 
The Communists spotted him in Paris in 
the early 1920s as a potential revolution- 
acy, took him to Moscow. There the Com- 
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WILLIAM V. BRADLEY 
. . words with the Governor 


intern drilled him in the art of guerrilla 
war and the whole technique of leading 
revolutions. 

Ho practiced in the late 1920s by run- 
ning small uprisings in China, then got 
clapped into a British jail in Hong Kong 
in 1931, He dropped out of sight for 10 
years, then popped up in Indochina as an 
anti-Japanese guerrilla. The U.S. para- 
chuted arms to his troops during the 
war, gave him the strength to turn against 
France later. Now 61, he’s frail and hol- 
low-cheeked from tuberculosis, but brains 
and skill make him dangerous. 





-—Wide World 
GENERAL THIMAYYA 
. word from the chief? 


> COL. DICK WHITE is drawing U. S. 
attention as Britain’s new counterpart to 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. He heads 
MI-5, a secret agency responsible for 
guarding British internal security. 

Greatest unsolved mystery of the “cold 
war’—disappearance behind the Iron 
Curtain of two British diplomats, Guy 
Burgess and Donald Maclean—is in his 
lap. A recent letter received by Burgess’s 
mother gives the Colonel a new opening 
in the chase he has been supervising since 
the diplomats vanished 31 months ago. 
Although the chase brought no visible re- 
sults, the Colonel, a career officer, was 
promoted last September to direct all 
MI-5 operations. 

Colonel White knows the U. S. well, got 
part of his education at the universities of 
Michigan and California under a Com- 
monwealth scholarship. During the war 
he was a counterintelligence officer at 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower’s headquarters. 
He is well known to Under Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith, who was the 
General’s chief of staff, and to Allen W. 
Dulles, Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Ayency. The boss of MI-5 is a mild- 
mannered man of middle age who tries 
to live in anonymity and guards himself 
so well against photographers that he is 
seldom recognized anywhere. 


> LIEUT. GEN. K. S$. THIMAYYA, Indian 
chairman of the prisoner repatriation 
commission in Korea, has developed a 
sudden—and very curious—case of blind- 
ness to Communist ways of preventing 
complete freedom for prisoners. General 
Thimayya now suggests there should be 
more palaver about freeing prisoners, in- 
stead of turning them loose, as agreed, on 
January 23. 

He also joined Communist commis- 
sioners from Poland and Czechoslovakia 
in saying that prisoners held by the 
United Nations were secretly prevented 
from having a free choice to return to 
Communism. Swedish and Swiss repre- 
sentatives, however, found no trace of 
coercion except in Communist-run prison 
camps. 

General Thimayya’s report seemed 
strange. It had been his job—and he had 
Indian troops to back him up—to prevent 
intimidation. Did he fail to do so? He 
seems also to have forgotten his own 
ruling that anti-Communist prisoners 
would not be forced to listen to Commu- 
nist cajolery if they didn’t want to. 

Until this sudden new switch, General 
Thimayya was regarded as doing an ex- 
cellent job in Korea. Why the quick 
change? Best speculation is that Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Indian Prime Minister, or- 
dered him not to offend the Communists. 
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PhonAudograph 
dictation by 
= | phone 


“d 1. You dictate over the 2. Letters and memos are 

special phone to a central re- typed right from the recording 
ef corder... no waiting for a ... come back faster for your 
stenographer to come in! signature. Time, work saved! 
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E LECTRONIC telephone dictation—the 

dream of half a century—is now a 
practical reality in the Gray PhonAudo- 
graph. Its many advance features give 


you “Full Control” over your dictation 





“tl ‘ . .. make this new. method so natural 


ral Ff Only PHONAUDOGRAPH has all these built-in benefits! and simple you'll save time the first day 


R Ee ou use it! 
1. Privacy of dictation . .. other phones “locked y 


out” against eavesdropping. See and try the PhonAudograph per- 
is- 2. Unlimited listen-back . . . to all or any part of 


fected method today—or mail the cou- 
your previous dictation. 


pon for the complete story. Remember 
ted 3. Same-line communication with the operator for 


to special instructions. 
of 4. Simpler push-button controls which anyone can efficiency of dictation-by-phone — get 
on use without practice! PhonAudograph! 
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Each pin represents the 
location of one of the more 
than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in all 48 States. 


Here’s a good example: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


reports as follows on a test made of Texaco 
Soluble Oil C in its Fort Wayne, Indiana 
plant: “Results were outstanding. With 
Texaco Soluble Oil C, lines stay clean — 


* * 


The above is just one of many examples of 
benefits gained through the use of superior 
Texaco Products and the services of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Texaco can 
help achieve these same goals in every 
major field of industry and transportation. 


TEXACO 


INDOUSTRRMMaAL LUBRICANTS 


formerly flushed every two weeks, now 
flushed only twice a year. Tool life has 
increased. There is no appreciable odor 
problem.” This test was made on the rec- 
ommendation of a Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer. 


* * 


One agreement of sale is all that is neces- 
sary to supply all your plants. For details, 
call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants, or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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2,600,000 old people now drawing public 
assistance 


1,400,000 dependent children getting assistance 
475,000 parents or guardians of needy children 
190,000 totally disabled indigent persons 


100,000 blind persons aided by 
Government 


2,600,000 persons now drawing old-age 
insurance 


3,200,000 persons now drawing survivors 
insurance 


808,000 persons drawing unemployment benefits 


2,500,000 veterans drawing disability compen- 
sation or pensions 


752,000 widows and children of veterans drawing 
benefits 


® 634,000 veterans receiving education or training 
® 109,000 veterans getting hospital treatment 


538,000 railroad workers and dependents draw- 
ing benefits 


241,000 retired Government workers getting 
pensions 


9,800,000 school children receiving free school 
lunches 


Eisenhower favors bigger 
and better Social Security 
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LIVING IN RETIREMENT 


—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


. . often with the help of social security 


von Bismarck used workmen’s compen- 
sation, sick funds and old-age and dis- 
ability insurance to beat down German 
Liberals and cement the hold of the first 
Emperor William upon Germany. This 
was in the 1880s. 

Denmark set up an old-age pension 
plan in 1891. New Zealand followed in 
1898. Great Britain and Australia got 
around to it in 1908. 

In 1911, pressed by the Labor Party, 
the Tories under Winston Churchill in- 
stalled unemployment insurance in Eng- 
land, That same year, they wrote a British 
health-insurance law, which has been ex- 
panded into socialized medicine. 

It was a full generation later before 
the United States, under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, turned to the use of these 
measures, partly under the spur of the 
depression. The present Social Security 
system was installed in 1935. 

Actually, Mr. Eisenhower is not the 
first Republican President to turn to the 
Democrats for a vote-getting formula. 
Fifty years ago, Theodore Roosevelt 
drove a Democratic program through a 
Republican Congress when he managed 
to take over almost every big issue (ex- 
cept silver) that William Jennings Bryan, 
the Democratic candidate, had used in 
the campaign of 1900. 

Mr. Roosevelt, returned to the White 
House by the voters in 1904, went on to 
split the Republican Party and lead a 
Progressive wing in the 1912 battle that 
brought Woodrow Wilson, the Demo- 
crat, into office. Mr. Roosevelt had man- 
aged to drive a good part of the 1900 
Democratic program through Congress. 
But he had never been able to sell that 
program to the conservative wing of his 
own party. 
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It is not yet clear that Mr. Eisenhower 
will succeed where Theodore Roosevelt 
failed. 

As the battle shapes up, it is im- 
portant to know what are the principal 
target areas that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has in mind. 

City populations, which usually feel 
the first pinch of any unemployment, 
always have the greatest feeling of inse- 
curity. Here, welfare programs of all 
kinds have the broadest appeal and draw 
the heaviest support. And it is in these 
areas that Republicans have been weak- 
est in voting strength. 

Illustrative of this situation is the com- 
parative strength of the two parties in 


the 10 biggest cities. In spite of Repub- 
lican gains, Democrats emerged from the 
1952 election with their men holding 45 
of the 75 House seats in these 10 cities. 

The Big 10 among American cities— 
not including Washington, D. C.—are 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Boston and San Francisco, Of 
these, Los Angeles is the only one in 
which Republicans hold a majority of 
House seats. Here the margin is 8 Re- 
publicans and 4 Democrats. In San Fran- 
cisco and Cleveland, the House seats are 
evenly divided between the two parties. 

In all of the other cities among the 
Big 10, Democrats hold an edge in 
House seats. There are 5 Democratic 
House members to 1 Republican in De- 
troit and Philadelphia, 15 Democrats to 
10 Republicans in New York, 7 Demo- 
crats to 5 Republicans in Chicago, Dem- 
ocrats have a 2-to-1 margin in Boston and 
St. Louis and a 2-and-0 margin in Balti- 
more, 

‘54 battle sites. It is in these urban 
areas that the Republicans face their real 
battles for control of Congress next No- 
vember. City voters already are alarmed 
by Democratic talk of a recession and by 
Democratic charges that the Republican 
Party is a party of big business and the 
rich. And these are the areas from which 
Republican pressures are coming for 
Mr. Eisenhower's social-welfare program. 
With the program, he hopes to gain 
ground in the cities in November. 


(Will the Democrats in Congress go 
along with the President’s program? For 
a clue, see page 51. Further informa- 
tion on political strategy, in full texts, 
page 78.) 





—Black Star 


APPLYING FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
. . . Government is expected to help out 
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ign of a good time to fly 


No snowdrifts, no icy roads when you travel along TWA’s 
“fair-weather level.” Just a smooth, relaxed, easy-going 
atmosphere as your swift TWA Constellation speeds you to 
your destination. You nap, read, catch up on work—feast 
yourself on delicious complimentary meals while snow-covered 
roads and surface storms pass unnoticed below. Try it on Sun and fun ore only hours away via TWA. Big fare 
your next trip. You'll discover there’s every good reason at Rn td an peg 
to fly . . . every season of the year. 
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WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN JOBS RUN OUT 


After the boom fades, what does a community 
do? You have a test-tube example in the Quad 
Cities area in Illinois and lowa. 

People tend to buy less, save more. Unemploy- 
ment benefits become the mainstay of the jobless. 

But business is fairly good under mild setback. 


MOLINE, ILL. 


A close-up view of what happens to a 
community when business slides off is 
provided in this four-city area that is de- 
voted chiefly to making farm machinery. 
The people of Moline, East Moline and 
Rock Island in Illinois, and of Daven- 
port, Ia., just across the Mississippi, are 
finding out what it means when prosper- 
ity suddenly eases off. 

A year ago the Quad Cities, as they 
are commonly known, formed one of the 
tightest labor markets in the country. 
Farm-equipment companies—14 of them 
—were recruiting hundreds of new work- 
ers from the South, trying to catch up 
with orders after a prolonged strike. Now 
the catch-up is completed and orders 
are down. Today, more than 5 per cent 
of the labor force is out of work and 
some 3,000 recent migrants have re- 
turned to their former homes in Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
Farmers who used to add to their in- 
comes by taking factory jobs in the win- 
ter can’t do that this year. 

The experience of the Quad Cities is 
typical of any area that runs into a down- 
turn in business activity. It has been re- 
peated in textile towns, coal-mining 
towns, some railroad centers, and may 
become more familiar in other areas in 
the months ahead. 

Layoffs in farm-equipment plants be- 
gan in May and continued until produc- 
tion schedules were cut approximately in 
half. That reduced employment in the 
plants by about a third—from 21,300 to 
14,500. This drop of 6,800, plus scat- 
tered trims in other industries, has scaled 
factory employment down by 7,500 and 
cut pay rolls by perhaps 2.5 million dol- 
lars a month. 

Effects of these layoffs have spread 
throughout the area. They show up in 
unpaid bills, auto repossessions, a lower 
volume of trade. People who still have 
jobs tend to become more cautious in 
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buying, to hold their money. Business in 
general, however, remains fairly active. 
Moderate cuts in pay rolls do not pro 
duce a widespread depression. 

The really hard-pressed are veterans 
and other young workers who have little 
job experience and no seniority, and the 
unskilled and semiskilled workers. The 
highly skilled workers are unaffected. 
Factories hang on to tool and die makers, 
engineers and draftsmen, others who 
have special skills or technical training. 

It’s a different story, however, for the 
young and the unskilled. Of the 6,800 
workers laid off, about 100 of the better- 
trained men were taken on by the Rock 
Island Arsenal. A few more were picked 
up by an aircraft-instrument plant and 
an aluminum rolling mill. A handful of 
workers found jobs at a small rubber- 
products plant, but at wages 40 cents an 
hour below the prevailing factory scale. 
This experience is typical for all cities 
where pay rolls are trimmed. 

Moving to another area proves difli- 
cult, too. One jobless worker explains: “1 
own my home. I just can’t move.” Others 
lack money to move their families. Still 
others are scared off by the housing 
scarcity and high rents in such cities as 
Chicago. 

Unemployment insurance, under 
such circumstances, becomes the main- 
stay of both the jobless and the commu- 
nity. Claims for unemployment benefits 
are rising steadily. A recent total puts the 
benefit rolls at 4,000 for the Quad Cities 
area, a rise of about 3,200 since May 15. 
But there are many complaints that you 
can't live on the benefits, which are at a 
top of $27 a week and an average of 
$23.40 a week in Illinois. Benefits are 
lower on the Iowa side of the river. 

One housewife, echoing the general 
view, says flatly: “You can’t keep a fam- 
ily of six on $27 a week.” She is the wife 
of an assembler, laid off from a plant 
that makes combines and corn pickers. 

(Continued on page 30) 





MOLINE‘S UNEMPLOYED line up at dawn 
for unemployment-compensation checks. 
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THE CAUSE OF IT ALL: Unsold farm fe 
equipment piles up (below). Declining e 
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FACTORY DISTRICT: Pay-roll cuts of more than 2 million dollars and thousands of 
layoffs are signs that, for this Illinois community, the boom days have passed. 


Scenes like the one above are being en- 
acted in scattered cities across the U. S. 
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RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT: Homeowners face rougher going as pay checks flow less 


farm prosperity is behind the current freely. Mortgage foreclosures, dreaded most of all, have not been used so far. 


economic troubles of the ‘‘Quad Cities.’ 


Staff Photos—USN& WK 


BUSINESS DISTRICT: Department-store sales are down 11 per cent, and other mer- 
chants also feel the pinch. Unpaid bills go along with a lower volume of trade. 
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WANTED: A BUYER. This family’s home was on the market 
for two months without attracting a single offer to buy. 


The family has four daughters of school 
age and is favored by having no housing 
cost. The father built the house him- 
self. 

Unemployment moreover, 
is less than most families would get if 
they went on relief, a move that few are 
willing to take. A typical relief budget 
for a family of five runs to about $112 a 
month, plus additional allowances for 
doctors’ bills and = children’s clothing. 
Nevertheless, reliet often find 
it necessary to supplement unemploy- 
ment benefits to keep families going. 

Unions now are trying to get the insur- 
ance payments increased to a maximum 
of $40 a week, but are running into stifl 
political opposition. 

Veterans returning from military serv- 
ice are irked by the delays in getting 
their GL unemployment insurance. A 
good many of them have re-employment 
rights, but not many have much senior- 
ity. The result is that reductions in work- 


insurance, 


agencies 


ing forces have eliminated their jobs, at 





LAST SPRING’S MARKET BASKETS were heavier. Said one 
wife: ‘‘You can‘t keep a family of six on $27 a week.” 
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encouragement 


least temporarily. But they find they 
cannot collect unemployment benefits 
until they have ceased to draw their 
mustering-out pay of $300 at the rate of 
$100 a month. 

Seniority often operates to keep work- 
ers out of jobs as well as to keep them 
on the pay roll. One sheet-metal worker 
found another job rather quickly as a 
rodman on a construction crew, but he 
quit that job to go back to the factory 
when suddenly recalled. The factory job 
lasted only 10 days and he was forced 
back on unemployment insurance. Never- 
theless, this worker is content to have 
protected his seniority of four years in a 
job that is rather highly skilled. 

This drawback of seniority accounts in 
part for so tew workers’ switching to 
other jobs. Most employers do not want 
to gamble on hiring people who may 
turn out to be only temporary emploves. 
Some firms offer jobs if workers are will- 
ing to sign quit cards, thereby renounc- 
ing their seniority in the old plants. But 


LAST SPRING‘S 
company. Auto 


WANTED: A JOB. Classified ads in newspapers offer little 
to any but 


NEW CAR may go back to the finance | 
repossessions climb with unemployment. 








the highly skilled worker. 
not many employes feel that it is safe to 
do this. And very few of them will fail 
to heed a call back to work, 
temporary that may be, even if it in- 
volves leaving another employer in the 
lurch. The Quad Cities provide an ex- 
ample of how seniority often operates to 
keep workers from taking new jobs. 
Some families are able to keep going 
by having their wives work in offices, 
banks and stores. Others, with consider- 
able seniority, take jobs at lower pay. 
This practice is called “downgrading” f 


however 


and is being widely used. For example, 
a gear shaper in a tractor plant was 
transferred to a job as a= crank-shaft 
grinder. An inspector in the same plant, 
earning $1.79 an hour, dropped down to 
become a laborer, at $1.69 an hour, In 
other cases, workers have accepted pay 
cuts of as much as 40 cents an hour. | 
Debts are proving burdensome to 
laid-off workers. People have trouble 
meeting payments on houses and other | 
things when their savings are exhausted 
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GROCERY LIST is compiled by a union organizer to help 
a household where the compensation check was delayed. 


and their pay checks stop. A middle-aged 
machine operator in a tractor plant was 
making $2.01 an hour, with take-home 
pay of about $64 a week, before he was 
laid off. His situation is well above av- 
erage, since he has no dependent chil- 
dren and no debt except on his home. 
He was laid off three months ago, hold- 
ing an equity of $3,600 in a $13,000 
house. His trouble is that his payments 
come to $78.31 a month and he cannot 
continue them much longer. He is trying 
to sell his house as a way out, but this 
is proving difficult. Not a prospect has 
appeared for two months. 

This man, and many others less favor- 
ably situated, may manage to hold on to 
their homes if they are called back to 
work soon. But they have no assurance 
of this. If their unemployment benefits 
run out, as many will in February, hun- 
dreds of people may have their mort- 
gages foreclosed. To date, however, fore- 
closures have been avoided. 

Lenders are starting to repossess cars 





WAITING IT OUT, these unemployed workers fill out job 
applications at an office of the U.S. Employment Service. 
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Veterans 


on which payments are delinquent. A 
Rock Island truck driver, who held his 
job for seven years, was one of the first 
to be laid off by a farm-equipment fac- 
tory. He used most of his unemployment 
insurance—$27 a week—“to eat on,” and 
could not keep up payments on his car, 
amounting to $59 a month. The car has 
been repossessed. This experience is like- 
ly to become common if the layoffs con- 
tinue because there are thousands of 
installment loans outstanding on every- 
thing from cars to radio sets. 

Trade also is suffering, but the decline 
in volume is not severe. Department-store 
sales in the area are down 11 per cent, 
while a large chain store reports sales off 
9 per cent. Another merchant says he is 
doing better than others by concentrating 
on low and medium-priced goods and by 
keeping open occasionally at night. 

Auto-repair shops are having a hard 
time. More and more people seem to be 
doing their own repairs, or just putting 
off repairs that are needed. One shop 
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SENIORITY LIST becomes important as jobs get scarcer. 
and younger 


workers find job-hunting hard. 
owner, employing 32 workers, found only 
10 repair jobs one morning and told most 
of the crew to take the day off. “Might 
as well go out and play golf,” he said. 

Most of the laid-off workers report 
having only meager savings. Yet the total 
of savings piling up in banks and savings 
and loan associations is larger in this 
area than ever. The reason is that people 
who still have jobs are becoming fearful 
of losing them. So they are cutting back 
on spending and increasing their savings. 
The big fear of every worker—that he 
might be next on the layoff list—nurtures 
thrift. 

Recovery is expected to come only 
slowly to the Quad Cities area. A seasonal 
rise in the farm-equipment industry is 
expected this winter, but not before one 
large plant shuts down completely for 
retooling. Actually, the boom appears to 
have ended for this area. Not until farm- 
ers feel prosperous again will the Quad 
Cities have a base again for full pro- 
duction. 





~—Staff Photos-USN&WR 


CLEARING OUT, some 3,000 workers who came to Moline 
area during boom have headed ‘‘back home”’ to hunt jobs. 
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ANOTHER WAR GOING BAD 


Chance to Win in Indochina Is Fading 


Communists are using an old 
Communist trick in Indochina. 

The idea: Harass the country- 
side, attack at random, keep 
things in turmoil until everybody 
quits in disgust. 

The goal: Plague the French, 
force them out before U.S. arms 
can turn the tide. Communists, 
stirring up the war, really are 
after a “deal,” a victory by de- 
fault. 


Reported from 
SAIGON and PARIS 

The latest war in which the United 
States has a direct interest isn’t going 
so well. Any idea that Communist 
forces in Indochina can be routed dur- 
ing the present fighting season is being 
forgotten. 

The Communists, instead, are doing 
better than expected. Far from being over- 
whelmed by French and native forces, 
armed with new American equipment, 
the Communists are showing a vitality 
that is not in keeping with advance notices. 

The present season, between rainy 
spells, had been scheduled as one in 
which the Communists were to suffer 
severe reverses. Out of the French plans 
has come, so far, only one sizable offen- 
sive, in the vital delta region around 
Hanoi, which managed to keep the Com- 
munists off balance in that sector for 
a few months. 

Now the decisive anti-Communist 
push is expected to come in the next sea- 
son, starting about September—if the 
French don’t get tired of it all and give 
up before then. 

By that time more American arms will 
be on hand, more native forces supposed- 
ly will be trained. It is assumed that 
Communist forces will not be stronger 
then than they are now, though they 
will continue to get their supplies from 
Communist China and Russia. 

The United States is taking more and 
more direct interest in this war, now that 
the fighting in Korea is halted. 

American arms have been pouring into 
the battle area—not only small arms and 
ammunition, but planes, helicopters, 
tanks. Some naval vessels, including an 
aircraft carrier, are en route. This direct 
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military aid, promised or delivered, 
comes to about 1 billion dollars. In addi- 
tion, the U.S. has promised the French 
about 800 million dollars for 1954, much 
of it for training and equipping native 
armies. 

Americans, in fact, are underwriting 
the anti-Communist war in Indochina, 
leaving the French and their native allies 
to furnish the man power. 

The French have about 185,000 
troops in the area, predominantly volun- 
teers or professional soldiers from Eu- 





international 


HO CHI MINH 
... far from finished 


rope or Africa, commanding a_ large 
group of Indochinese soldiers. These 
troops are carrying the brunt of the war, 
with the support of as many as 150,000 
men enlisted by the Indochinese govern- 
ments themselves. 

Against these forces are the troops 
of Communist leader Ho Chi Minh. Esti- 
mates of Communist strength in Indo- 
china run as high as 400,000 men. 

Until the Communists began their 
latest operations, the French had planned 
to start withdrawing some of their forces, 
just as the Americans are planning to do 
in Korea. It had been assumed that the 
French could keep the Communists on 
the defensive, meantime building up the 
native armies of the three self-governing 
states—Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos—so 
those states could handle a larger share 
of the fighting. 


With the Communists on the move 
again, however, the war looks just as in- 
decisive as ever. 

Latest Communist maneuver is a 
lightning thrust across the 100-mile 
waistline of central Indochina, in the 
state of Laos. This drive, splitting the 
country, brings Communist troops up 
against the borders of neighboring, anti- 
Communist Thailand. 

The Laos advance is described as just 
a guerrilla operation with small forces 
being used by both sides. French and 
U.S. military experts agree that the 
“splitting” of Indochina doesn’t really at- 
fect the pattern the war has followed in 
the last eight years. 

Fluid fighting. That war, so far, has 
been a dirty, grueling kind of operation 
without any fixed front or real conquest 
of territory. The pattern has been one 
of fluid fronts and local skirmishes every- 
where—with the French holding the big 
cities and strategic inland fortresses, and 
the Communists roaming around un- 
defended areas and occasionally attack- 
ing French strongholds. Much of the 
guerrilla warfare has been at night, with 
Communist soldiers posing as peaceful 
workers by day. 

For the Communists, the war has 
meant a constant effort to distract and 
harass the French—strike without warn- 
ing at unexpected times, terrorize unde- 
fended villages, make the French and 
pro-Freuch natives sick of the whole 
proposition. Communists supply _ their 
troops at the many “fronts” by porters 
and pack trains over undefended jungles 
and mountains through the interior. 

The French, on the other hand, have 
aimed at keeping their principal supply 
routes open. The big ports of Saigon in 
the south and Haiphong in the north are 
to be held at all costs. From these bases, 
the French support interior bases and 
send out small expeditions. Tactics are 
to probe the countryside for napping 
rebels, weed out Communist infiltrators 
and keep up native morale. 

In strictly military terms, it is the 
view of French and U. S. experts that the 
Communist advance through Laos doesn’t 
change the situation much. The big thing 
is still to hold as much of the rice-grow- 
ing deltas around Hanoi and Saigon as 
possible. Both French and Communist 
forces are concentrated mainly in those 
areas. 

The political effect of the Communist 
offensive is what worries U.S. officials. 
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They see it as an intensified effort to get 
the French out of Indochina before U.S. 
aid arrives in large-enough quantity to 
make a real difference in the war. 

Frenchmen are overwhelmingly con- 
vinced that military victory in Indo- 
china is impossible. There is growing de- 
mand in Paris for an end to the war that 
has cost thousands of lives, billions of 
francs and hundreds of millions of U.S. 
dollars—without any visible result. 

The present French Government hopes 
to build up the Indochinese national 
armies, improve the military situation to 
better its bargaining position with the 
Communists, then withdraw French 
troops. 

Many Frenchmen, however, want to 
negotiate with the Communists right 
now. It would take only a small shift of 
votes in Parliament to give this view- 
point a majority—and not many military 
reverses in Indochina are needed to bring 
this about. 

Popular pressure at home forced Pre- 
mier Joseph Laniel to announce his readi- 
ness to negotiate immediately on any 
concrete peace offers from the Commu- 
nists. Since then Communist leader Ho 
Chi Minh has made roundabout offers to 
talk. The fear now is that the Russians 
will convey formal proposals for a truce 
at the forthcoming Big Four meeting. It 
would be almost impossible for French 
leaders to reject such proposals. 

Meantime, the Communist offensive 
across Laos is a reminder to Frenchmen 
that the Indochina war is a long way 
from being over. It is part of a deter- 
mined Communist effort to persuade the 
war-weary French right now that it’s 
not worth while, even with American 
help, to keep up the fighting indefinitely 
for a country which they don’t even be- 
gin to control after eight years of blood- 
shed. 

It was to forestall a French pull-out 
from Indochina that the U.S. agreed to 
step up its aid. But the build-up of the 
native armies, a key part of French and 
U.S. plans for a big offensive, has fallen 
short of its goals. Those native battalions 
that have been formed so far have not 
shown up too well in action. Frenchmen 
are now saying that it will take two or 
three years to build up the armies of the 
Indochinese states so they can defend 
themselves against the Communists. 

The biggest problem confronting 
French leaders who want to fight on is 
how to gain that much time. From now 
on, it will be touch and go, month by 
month, as to whether French public 
opinion will permit the fight to continue. 
There is no real hope for a big anti-Com- 
munist offensive before next autumn. 
The question is whether the French can 
hang on for the time being, then try all 
over again with full-scale U.S. support. 
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Red River delta, “rice 
bowl” of Indochina, still 
the hottest spot in the 
Communists’ war for 
Southeast Asia. 


Main northern port where 
U.S. arms flow in to 
French and native anti- 
Communist forces. 
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Southern end of U.S. sup- 
ply line. Both north and 
south ports remain open. 
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—French Embassy Press Division 
VIETNAMESE TROOPS ON THE MARCH 
. . the U.S. picks up the check 
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U.S. Starts ‘Operation Pullback’ 


It’s time to “bring the boys 
home”—that’s the decision in 
Washington. Pulling divisions out 
of Korea is just a starter. 

Plan is to disengage Gl’s in 
Asia where possible; rely on U. S. 
sea and air power, plus Koreans, 
to keep Communists in check. 

Cut in troop strength means 
President Eisenhower is taking a 
calculated risk that the Korean 
war is really over. 


TOKYO 


The U.S., its armed strength spread 
all around the free world, now is be- 
ginning to pull some of that power 
back home. That is the meaning be- 
hind President Eisenhower's decision 
to withdraw two U.S. divisions from 
Korea. 

American soldiers are to return to 
America, at first in’ small numbers and 
later in a larger stream. Korea itself is 
written off as a continuing battlefield 
against the Communists. The strategy in 
Asia is to disengage U.S. troops from the 
Communist-dominated mainland and 
depend upon air and naval power— 
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Betting Is on No More War 





in Korea 


—Eastfoto 


CHINESE TANKS IN NORTH KOREA 
+ « « no evidence of regrouping for an offensive 


backed by an arsenal of atomic weapons 
—to discourage new Chinese aggressions. 

In actual military terms, withdrawing 
two divisions will not seriously weaken 
Allied strength in Korea. 

Six U.S. divisions remain at or near 
the demilitarized front. In strategic re- 
serve in Japan are another Army divi- 
sion, a regimental combat team of para- 





SOUTH KOREANS GET ROCKET INSTRUCTION 


. training is extensive and thorough 
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troopers and the reinforced Third Ma- 
rine Division, which arrived in the Far 
East shortly before the Korean truce. 
Over all, U.S. combat strength will be 
reduced only 20,000 below the peak 
strength attained when the war was go- 
ing on last spring. 

In addition, South Korea’s Army— 
trained and equipped by the U.S.—now 
is a fighting force of well over 600,000 
men. Ten of its divisions are considered 
quality troops. Two newly trained, but 
unequipped, South Korean divisions will 
get the weapons, tanks and _ transport 
equipment left behind by the U.S. di- 
visions that are being withdrawn. 

Within this year the ROK Army will 
reach its peak strength of 20 divisions, 
organized into five corps under the con- 
trol of the First Field Army headquarters, 
which was activated in December. Com- 
manders here are convinced that this 
Army-—strengthened by American troops 
and other United Nations units remaining 
in Korea—can hold the truce line if the 
Communists try a new push south. 

Withdrawal of the two U.S. divisions 
is designed to correct what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consider an awkward de- 
fense position. As it is now, the bulk of 
America’s combat troops are stationed in 
Asia at the end of a 10,000-mile supply 
line—a situation that inhibits America’s 
freedom of movement in case of emer- 
gency. So first steps are being taken to 
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get a large share of that fighting force 
back to the U.S. 

The gradual U.S. withdrawal will 
throw an increased burden on the South 
Korean Army, which, after five months 
of peace and intensive training, prob- 
ably is better now than it was when the 
armistice was signed. 

The South Koreans, with the help of 
about 3,000 American advisers, have 
built up their own supply line—exclu- 
sive of ammunition and gasoline, which 
are controlled by the U.S. Eighth Army. 
The ROK’s have 16 specialized schools 
that range from an armored school to 
command and_= general-staff colleges, 
plus their own military academy pat- 
terned on West Point. 

Training centers that once absorbed 
1,200 new recruits a day now enroll 700 
daily and will drop to 300 when the 
Army. is up to strength. Five thousand 
over-age or wounded veterans are go- 
ing out of service each month. But there 
is no shortage of replacements. Each 
year, more than 100,000 Koreans reach 
military age. 

The training of the South Koreans is 
extensive and thorough. Specialists for 
the artillery, engineers, armored units 
and military police get 16 weeks of in- 
fantry training before going on to ad- 
vanced study in their specialties. Men 
slated for the armored forces take 14 
weeks of additional basic training and 
then trom 10 to 14 weeks of advanced 
training before they are formed into 
tank companies. 

Experienced, combat-trained officers 
and noncommissioned officers are still 
in short supply. After all, the ROK Army 
expanded from 90,000 to more than 
600,000 men in three and a half years, 
during which it suffered heavy casual- 
ties. But more than 25,000 Koreans who 
served with the Americans in combat 
platoons are being transferred to Korean 
divisions, where they will become non- 
commissioned officers. And 30 per cent 
of the Koreans now in officer training 
have had combat experience. 

Costs. The U.S. is paying 95 per cent 
of the cost of supporting the South Ko- 
rean Army, a bill that runs higher than a 
billion dollars a year. This is likely to be 
a fixed cost on the U.S. for years. But, if 
the bulk of U.S. troops can be with- 
drawn from Korea during the next two 
or three years and a new Japanese force 
of 200,000 replaces U.S. security units 
in Japan, it will mean a sizable saving 
to American taxpayers. 

Actually, the withdrawal of the two 
American divisions is not the first cut- 
back by the U.S. in Korea. The Army al- 
ready has drastically curtailed the use 
of vehicles and is closely rationing gaso- 
line. At many bases, the Air Force has 

(Continued on page 36) 
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mind off business. And the friendly atmosphere of the 
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Retail Credit Company 


Can Help You 


“,..from the employee 
welfare standpoint” 











A large manufacturer of fastenings 
who uses Reports on all employees 
wrote us as follows about the /e/p- 
fulness of 


Personnel Selection Reports 


“We have found that the Retail 
Credit Company reports have been 
very beneficial to us, not only in the 
selection of good employees, but 
also very helpful from the employee 
welfare standpoint.” 





These Reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
— interviews with logical sources by 
skilled investigators. 


More than 3500 
SKILLED INVESTIGATORS 


carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, organized to cover North 
America, are available to you. 


Please write Home Office for booklet: 


“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Investigative Service Anywhere in 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. 
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combined the housekeeping units of two 
or more wings to reduce personnel. 
Combat pilots still fly a full 25 hours a 
month—but only because there are fewer 
pilots. The ratio of pilots per combat 
plane has dropped from 1.5 to 1.2. 
Experienced maintenance personnel have 
not always been replaced. 

The U.S. pullback of two divisions is 
calculated to leave a defense army in 
Korea strong enough to hold back any 
new Communist aggression, but not 
powerful enough to march north and uni- 
fy the country by force. 

In the North—between the demili- 
tarized zone and the Yalu River—the 
Communists have 17 Chinese armies and 
seven North Korean corps for a com- 
bined strength of around a million men. 
That is about what they had when the 
fighting ended. North Korea has been all 





fighting, and most of their air bases were 
out of operation. Since July 27, however, 
they have repaired one or more runways 
on at least 30 airfields in North Korea. 
Five of these fields are in full operation, 
with jets taking off and landing in daily 
flights. At least 14 of the 30 fields could 
be put into full combat operation on 
short notice. 

The Communists now have in North 
Korea an estimated 100 twin-jet light 
bombers—Soviet IL-28s that can range 
the entire peninsula—and between 200 
and 300 MIG’s. Back of this force, they 
have 600 twin-jet bombers and more 
than 2,000 MIG’s in reserve on bases in 
Manchuria, North China and Siberia. 

Lieut. Gen. Samuel E. Anderson, com- 
mander of the U. S. Fifth Air Force, does 
not consider this primarily a “build- 
up.” He characterizes it rather as an 
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‘ROK’ TROOPS TOUGHEN UP 
. 600,000 of them 


but denuded of younger men, and the 
Chinese have been recruiting “volun- 
teers” from among the 1.5 million Ko- 
reans living in Manchuria. 

The Communists have exchanged 
some units, but there has been no over- 
all reduction. Six Chinese armies and 
two North Korean corps are up front. 
The others are either in reserve or guard- 
ing potential amphibious-landing areas 
on both coasts. The enemy has been ex- 
panding its defensive system. But U.N. 
observers have detected no evidence of 
any regrouping of forces to undertake 
an offensive. 

Air power. The most spectacular 
change in the relative military strength 
of the Communist and Allied forces in 
Korea has come about through the rapid 
expansion of the enemy’s air strength. 
The Communists had only a handful of 
planes in the North on the last day of 


anticipated change-over of Communist 
air forces in the Far East from conven- 
tional planes to jets. 

Nevertheless, there is some apprehen- 
sion on the Allied side over the new 
Communist air power. It is a serious- 
enough problem so that the U.S. Navy 
has conducted surveys of potential land- 
ing areas for use in place of ports that 
might be knocked out by an enemy air 
offensive. 

U.S. strategists in the Far East be- 
lieve, however, that there is no plan for 
a Communist offensive—either by land or 
by air. They are convinced that the 
Communist preparations in the North 
are defensive, just as are the U.N. 
preparations in the South. 

This conclusion lies back of President 
Eisenhower's decision to start moving 
the GI’s home. He is taking a calculated 
risk that the war in Korea is over. 
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ARE WINTERS GETTING WARMER? 


Yes for the East, No for the West 


What's going on with the weather? Are 
winters getting milder, despite the cold snaps? 

The answer is important. It affects every- 
thing from small business to world-wide af- 
fairs. Our whole way of life is involved. 

That is why scientists, others are taking a 
careful look at the winter weather. And they 


Another warm autumn and a late-ar- 
riving winter have started people talk- 
ing again about the weather. Something 
strange is going on, and they don’t under- 
stand it. 

Last year was one of the warmest on 
record. But it’s more than just one year 
that’s worrying people. There seems to 
be a trend. Winters are getting milder, 
summers drier. Glaciers are receding, 
deserts growing. Birds, fish, animals, 
crops and forests are shifting northward. 

Everybody’s asking what all this 
means. Is the world warming up? Are 
we heading into a new climatic era—a 
“warm age”? 

The answer is highly important. A 
warmer world would open new frontiers, 
start masses of people migrating north- 
ward. Northerly nations, such as Russia 
and Canada, could grow in wealth and 
power. Even a small warm-up would 
affect the lives—and businesses—of mil- 
lions of people. 

That’s why scientists are so busy try- 
ing to find the answer. They don’t agree 
on this answer yet. But everybody admits 
some queer things are happening. 

What people notice most, of course, 
is the temperature. You hear on every 
hand: “It’s warmer now than when I was 
a child.” Grandpa claims: “They don’t 
have real winters any more.” 

Grandpa’s memory is inclined to ex- 
aggerate the blizzards he experienced 
as a boy. When Grandpa talks about 
wading through snow waist-deep on his 
way to school, he forgets that his knees 
now are about where his waist used to be. 

But this time Grandpa is right. Win- 
ters are warmer nowadays in most of the 
United States and Northern Europe. 
Weather records show it. 

Take January, for instance. That’s the 
coldest month of the year. As the map on 
pages 38 and 39 shows, the average Jan- 
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uary temperature during the last five 
years has been from 1 to 8 degrees above 
the last half century’s normal in most of 
the States. Only the Pacific Far West 
and northern Rocky Mountain regions 
are cooler. The nation over, January in 
1949-53 was about 2 degrees warmer 
than normal. The entire winters have 
been milder. 

This same trend does not apply to the 
rest of the year, however. Springs are 
cooler than before. Summers, though 
drier, are no hotter. On a year-around 
basis, the average national temperature 
of the last five years is almost the same 
as it was 55 years earlier: 53 degrees for 
1948-52, compared with 52.9 degrees 
for 1893-97. 

A U.S. Weather Bureau expert an- 
alyzed the temperature charts this way: 
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BLIZZARD OF GRANDPA’‘S DAY 
... his memory exaggerates it 


find strange things—icecaps receding, deserts 
expanding, southern animals in the North, for- 
estation changing. Farmers are tilling land 
that was snow-clad for centuries. 

Here is a report to show exactly what is 
happening to the weather—in the U.S. and 
abroad—and what the experts make of it. 


“Throughout the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, there has been a general temper- 
ature rise of 1 or 2 degrees in this cen- 
tury. This change has been mostly in the 
form of milder winters. It seems that 
cold areas are getting warmer, while 
Warm areas are not much affected.” 

A confusing development is this: 
There has been a slight cooling off in the 
United States as a whole since the hot 
spell that produced a year-around aver- 
age of 54.2 degrees for 1931-35. This 
makes some scientists think that the 
warming trend already may have been 
reversed. 

Dr. Hans W. Ahlmann, noted Swedish 
climatologist, said flatly a few years ago 
that the polar and temperate regions are 
getting warmer. Recently he took a sec- 
ond look and concluded that this trend 
apparently reversed itself about 1945. 

Temperatures, however, are only part 
of the picture that makes so many scien- 
tists wonder. 

Why do animals that can’t stand cold 
weather keep shifting their habitats 
northward? The opossum, for example. 
Fifty years ago it was seldom seen north 
of Virginia. Now opossums are common 
as far north as Boston. Deer, moose, rac- 
coons and badgers also are moving north. 

Birds are justly famed for reading the 
weather signs. They're shifting north, 
too: Birds once regarded as “southern”— 
such as the cardinal, tufted titmouse, 
mocking bird and hooded warbler—are 
gradually moving into the North Central 
States, even into New England. Birds 
that used to migrate south every winter 
now stay north all year long. Mediter- 
ranean birds are invading Northern Eu- 
rope. 

Trees that demand cold weather are 
also growing farther north—larch, spruce, 
yellow birch, sugar maple, black ash and 
white pine, for examples. Crop areas 
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Robins, blue jays, mockingbirds, which used 
to. migrate south, now stay all winter in some 
parts of Central U.S. Cardinals, mocking- 
birds are reaching New England. South 
European birds are invading Scandinavia. 


Where Winters 3 
me 





Glaciers are receding, floating 
ice in Arctic has shrunk. Mount 
Shasta, in California, has lost 
half its snowcap in last 25 years. 
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move, too, as growing seasons lengthen. 
The corn belt has expanded 500 miles 
north. Wheat reaches farther into Can- 
ada. Once-frozen Russian steppes are 
yielding to the plow. 

The explanation for most of this is 
simple: milder winters. 

“The general trend seems to be to- 
ward a long-term cycle of warmer win- 
ters and this trend is visible in bird and 
animal habits,” says Dr. John W. AIl- 
drich, of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

But something is happening in the sea 
as well as on land. Even the fish are mi- 
grating. Cod, once unknown in Green- 
land, are now a staple of Eskimo diets. 
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Whiting, king mackerel, halibut and had- 
dock range farther north in the Atlantic. 
Tropical flying fish have been sighted 
off New Jersey. 

Surface water temperatures have been 
rising for 30 years in the North Atlantic 
and North Sea—up 2.8 degrees since 
1930 in Maine’s Boothbay Harbor. The 
Gulf Stream, which warms Greenland 
and Northern Europe, appears stronger. 

Spitsbergen’s important coal-shipping 
harbor used to be icebound from Octo- 
ber through June. Now it is open seven 
months a year. The shipping season is 
longer in Far Northern seas. Russia may 
be on her way to realizing her dream of 
ice-free ports. 


Glaciers are shrinking from the Alps 
to Alaska—with only a few exceptions. 
Mount Shasta, in California, has lost half 
its snowcap in the last 25 years. 

Scandinavian farmers are plowing 
mountainsides that were ice covered for 
centuries. Forests grow farther up the 
mountains. 

The Sahara Desert is expanding. Re- 
servoir levels in Southwestern United 
States. are dropping. 

What is the cause of all these 
changes? Scientists differ. Some say the 
sun is getting hotter. Some speak of 
changing air currents. Others refer to the 
decline in volcanic eruptions that once 
filled the sky with ashes and shielded 
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Spitsbergen’s harbor once was 
icebound nine months a year, 
now only five months. Other 
northern harbors are open 
longer than before. 
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the earth from the sun. A few suggest Francisco. Our own generation may see But more, like Sweden’s Dr. Ahlmann, 
that man is helping by building bigger millions of people changing their ways sav it’s too early to tell for sure. “The 
cities and industries that produce more _ of living, their dress, their housing, their twentieth century could prove to be just 
heat, fill the air with heat-retaining gases. jobs. Already, New York furriers and a fluctuation,” warns I. R. Tannehill, 
They're all sure only of this: You can’t overcoat makers are complaining. director of forecasting for the United 
? blame the atom bomb. The weather has become more than a States Weather Bureau. The fact i 

If the climate is really changing, the topic of conversation. It is the key to there have been periods of temporary 
results will affect nearly everyone. A the future. What, then, is the verdict of | warming up in the past, and a cooling 
weather revolution would produce an __ the experts? off later. 
economic revolution. The Horace Greeley The verdict is split. Most agree there Dr. C. E. P. Brooks, British climatolo 
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=with HENRY A. WALLACE 


Former Vice President of the U. S. 


‘NO FINAL ANSWER 
TO THE FARM PROBLEM’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What should be done about 
farm surpluses and farm prices? Does the an- 
swer lie in export subsidies? Were Communists 
known to be in Government positions during the 
days of the New Deal? Was the late President 
Roosevelt aware of the menace of Communism 
in China? 

Henry A. Wallace held a variety of high posts 
under the Democrats and, because of the impor- 
tance of pending issues, U.S. News & World Re- 
port invited Mr. Wallace to its conference room. 
The recorded interview with him follows. 








HENRY AGARD WALLACE was Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the first two Roosevelt Administrations. 
It was he who founded the New Deal farm policy. 
He was Vice President of the United States from 
1941 to 1945 and also headed the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare in World War II. During the war 
he made a special trip to China. Later he became 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Wallace ran for President on the Progres- 
sive Party ticket in 1948. He has since retired 
from political life and now lives on a farm in 
South Salem, N.Y. 








Q Mr. Wallace, do you envy Mr. Benson? 

A Well, I have a profound sympathy for anyone 
who is Secretary of Agriculture. 

Q What is the solution to the problem? Out of your 
experience do you see any answer? 

A There is no final answer to the agricultural prob- 
lem. 

Q Aren’t there some correctives? 

A Oh, there’s always something that can be done. 
The question is: What’s the best thing to do? 

Q It divides itself into many problems— 

A Yes. The Grange in its resolutions recognizes the 
problems quite clearly on the whole, I think, in spite 
of the fact that it is chiefly a far Eastern and far West- 
ern organization—that is, there are few Grangers in 
the middle country. 

Q What does it favor? 

A The Grange favors taking up the problem com- 
modity by commodity. 

Q Does it offer any solution for any one of them? 

A Apparently the Grange wants to use the certifi- 
caie plan, or the two-price system for the export crops. 

Q Do you favor that approach? 

A We had that plan up for consideration way back 
in the ’20s. 1 wrote editorials about it then and gave it 
a certain amount of support, pointing out some of the 
difficulties—and there are some very real difficulties. 
It does tend to intensify our competition with farm- 
ers of other nations. Take wheat, for instance—it 
means that we put a large volume of wheat on the 
export market at a relatively low price. The certificate 


plan superficially hides that, I might say, but never- 
theless the farmer here on the domestically consumed 
part of his wheat gets a much higher price than on 
that part which flows abroad. 

Q Isn't that the McNary-Haugen plan all over 
again? 

A No, it’s a different technique, although the certifi- 
cates attain much the same objective as the “equal- 
ization fee” of the old McNary-Haugen bill. 

Q But wasn’t the farmer supposed to pay for the 
“equalization fee’? 

A Yes, he was supposed to take the gaff under the 
McNary-Haugen bill. Under this plan, the Govern- 
ment, after it has the facts of the supply and demand, 
determines the price of certificates. If only half the 
wheat produced goes through processing plants in this 
country, certificates on only half the normal wheat 
crop would be issued, and the wheat farmers would 
sell those certificates to a bank, and the bank, in turn, 
would sell them to a processer, and the processer 
couldn’t process any wheat unless he had a certificate. 

It’s much more complicated than it seems on the 
surface, because different types of wheat, for instance, 
will have a different type of demand on the market. 
However, those difficulties can usually be worked out. 
My greatest fear is that we might intensify agricul- 
tural distress in foreign countries to a point— 

Q You mean international commodity agreements? 

A Yes. Unless our export policy is hooked up with 
international commodity agreements and, in effect, 
the whole approach is cleared with foreign countries, 
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Controls vs. ‘Ever-Normal Granary’? ... Why Leftists 


infiltrated Agriculture .. . 


I can see where the Canadian farmers, the Austra- 
lian farmers, the Argentine farmers and, as a matter 
of fact, the European farmers, too, would be up 
against some very serious problems which would have 
very definite political repercussions on us. It isn’t a 
sure-fire solution. It’s something that’s justified to 
meet an emergency. When I was Secretary, we had 
the Section 32 under which we subsidized exports—I 
always used to use that as pressure to get an interna- 
tional commodity agreement. 

Q That’s the money from one third of the customs— 

A Yes. 

Q Doesn't it begin to look as if this meeting-an- 
emergency business, which has been going on now 
since 1933, may last quite a while? 

A It’s going to last a long time. You see, I fear that 
staying indefinitely on the 90 per cent support price 
may turn the ever-normal granary into an abnormal 
granary, with supplies so large in the abnormal gran- 
ary that the resulting situation might become a scan- 
dal and thus destroy the ever-normal granary, which 
I think is an exceptionally useful concept for both 
farmer and consumer. 

Q You are not necessarily for the highest parity, 
then? 

A Here’s something you have to keep in mind— 
this was brought out by the International Association 
of Agriculture Producers that met in Rome recently. 
The French secretary of the organization brought it 
out. Governments everywhere during the war didn’t 
look too unkindly at having relatively high fixed 
prices in order to bring about increased production— 

Q Incentives? 

A Incentives! They wanted to be on the safe side. 
That was true not only in our country but all over the 
world. Of course, the farmers themselves were in there 
pushing to the limit. I mean when there’s a grant of 
Government power to be had, why, farmers are no 
different from workers or industrialists. No doubt they 
did all they could to get their representatives to get the 
90 per cent fixed price. 

Well, the world as a whole got production all right, 
but now the question is: How are you going to keep 
the ever-normal granary from becoming abnormal? In 
some commodities it’s at the danger point. And, also, 
there is the question of how fast you can get down 
from a 90 per cent support price. You see, agriculture 
has been pretty badly hurt so far. That is, this last 
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Mission to China for FDR 


year the income of people outside of agriculture has 
gone up about 6 per cent, while the income of agri- 
culture has gone down. It has gone down now for two 
or three years. 

Q Is the answer less Government control? 

A Well, it has to be pretty intelligent intervention. 
We may have to have a two-price internal system to 
a degree. You might have lower orders of use—on 
corn for industrial alcohol, for instance. Always, of 
course, this bulges out and hits somebody else. The 
question is: Where does the greater good reside? 
Today the farm-machinery plants are pretty well 
closed down. If you look at the price of stocks of 
the big farm-machinery companies on the exchange, 
you find they are way, way down compared with a 
year ago. I mean there is real trouble already among 
the people who are dependent upon the agricultural 
market. 

So Benson is up against a very difficult problem. 
This International Group of Producers came out in 
favor of something that is very dear to my heart and 
to Lord John Boyd Orr’s heart when he was head of 
FAO [Food and Agriculture Organization|—the in- 
ternational food reserve. Last March, you know, some 
20 Senators sponsored an international-food-reserve 
bill which was drawn up in very general terms. It 
didn’t spell out any mechanics. Of 20 Senators, four, I 
think, were Republicans. We in the U.S.A. have 
this enormous volume of calories stored up in the 
wheat and the corn, this enormous amount of cloth- 
ing potential stored up in cotton. On the southern 
border of the Iron Curtain we have a lot of very 
needy people. 

Now, we can’t think, it seems to me, of taking on the 
burden of those needy people indefinitely. The United 
States cannot. But for the next few years certainly 
it would seem that where there’s starvation these sur- 
pluses should be made available in some way. I think 
the Democrats made a rather serious mistake when 
they turned down giving to President Eisenhower un- 
limited power to use these surpluses. 

Q When was that? 

A Last spring. 

Q What about cattle? Is there an answer to the 
whole livestock problem? 

A The cattle thing has a very definite cycle. 

Q It has to be permitted to work itself out? 


(Continued on next page) 
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A Well, it’s quite appropriate that the Government 
should enter in to help out those areas where drought 
is hitting them in an unusual way. 


FARM ISSUES FOR ‘54— 


Q Do you think the Republicans are going to lose 
the Middle West? 

A As far as I'd go is to say that the present situation 
indicates a Democratic Congress but not necessarily a 
Democratic Senate. 

Q Because of the farm situation? 

A Id say that is only part of it. 

Q Do you think the Republicans are not going to 
back away from the farm problem but are going to 
deal with it? 

A Apparently they are going to, and if they follow 
out the principles that we laid down during the ’30s, 
they will improve their position very materially. 

Q Are you running a big farm now yourself? 

A No. I’m running 115 acres 52 miles northeast of 
New York City, most of which is rocks and trees. I’m 
doing quite a bit of experimenting with chicken breed- 
ing. 

Q You have a good hybrid chicken? 

A We’re on the egg end, not the meat end. It’s a 
very complicated process. We’re doing the very same 
kind of thing we did with corn, producing inbred 
strains and then crossing. At the present moment we 
are making 70 different crosses that we are going to 
test out next year. 

Q Did you develop the first cross-bred corn? 

A I founded the first commercial company. I 
worked on my first inbreeding in 1913, but it wasn’t 
until 1926 that it was in commercial shape. 

Q Would you say you're out of politics now? 

A Definitely out. I have no desire to get into poli- 
tics whatsoever. 

Q Are you a citizen of New York State now? 

A Citizen of New York. 

Q Would you like a Government job? 

A No. 

Q Have you listed yourself as either a Republican 
or a Democrat now? 

A I’ve listed myself as an Independent. I’ve had ex- 
perience with the Republican Party, Democratic 
Party, Progressive Party, Bull Moose Party and La 
Follette Party. This ought to be a good way to wind 
up. 


HIDDEN COMMUNISTS— 


Q When did you first become conscious that there 
was an ideological group in the old Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Wallace—or did it pass you by un- 
noticed at the time? 

A The idea that there might be Communists in the 
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Department of Agriculture never was borne in on my 
mind until Lee Pressman’s testimony, which was °49 
or 50. But there was—some of you here will remem- 
ber—in 1935 a difference of opinion with regard to 
agricultural policy, and the Department tended to 
form into two groups as to which was the wiser step 
to take. Those of us who had had an agricultural 
background finally concluded that one path was wiser, 
and those who had had a city background tended to 
take the view that the other path was wiser. It hap- 
pened that some of the leaders in the city group were 
later proved to be Communists—that is, on the basis 
of Lee Pressman’s sworn testimony. 


Why Communists Were Fired 

Q Can you tell of any pattern in the two groups 
that led to one direction and another? 

A At the time it seemed as though it were largely a 
question of speed of movement and the wisdom of 
moving rapidly to reform the agricultural customs of 
the South. It had to do particularly with the handling 
of the sharecroppers in the South. I’ve forgotten the 
details of it, but the matter was first brought to my at- 
tention by Chester Davis and certain Arkansas farm- 
ers. I then had conferences with the people who repre- 
sented the “city group” to get their point of view. 

After going back and forth with them and with 
Chester Davis, who was the Administrator of the AAA 
[Agricultural Adjustment Administration], I reached 
the conclusion that the only thing to do was to fire 
the extremist leaders. The reason I fired them was 
that in the old McNary-Haugen days I had worked 
with some of the farm leaders of the South and repre- 
sentatives of the South on the Hill [Capitol Hill—that 
is, in Congress], and I knew their habits and customs 
and was convinced that if we followed what I might 
call the “extremist city group” there would be such a 
break with the men on the Hill that the agricultural 
program might be destroyed. 

Q Why do you think that the people who later be- 
came identified with Communist cells had centered 
their attention on the Department of Agriculture? 
Why did they want to be in there at the start? 

A I never met Harold Ware myself. He came into 
the Department as a consultant when either Hoover 
was President or Coolidge was President and never 
was a consultant when I was Secretary. As a consult- 
ant under Hoover he probably—and I’m just assum- 
ing now—had the chance to cultivate people in the 
various bureaus of the Department. 

For some reason Secretary Hyde had terminated 
Ware’s connection with the Department about two 
months before the Roosevelt Administration began. I 
assume that Ware—being, as you now know, the son 
of Mother Bloor [a leader in the American Communist 
movement] and knowing that the improvement of 
agricultural efficiency in Russia was all-important 
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to the success of the Russian experiment, which meant 
so much to his mother and to him—felt that the most 
useful information for making the agricultural phase 
of the Russian experiment a success could be obtained 
by his contact with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. That is pure assumption. I have no knowledge 
whatsoever. You could make an assumption there 
with just as much validity as I can. 

Q Did you ever get any reports on Ware while you 
were in the Department? 

A Never heard of him while I was in the Depart- 
ment. 

Q Did you hear about Communism in your Depart- 
ment at all while you were Secretary of Agriculture? 

A Nothing that I can remember. 

Q There was a speech by Dr. Wirt [William A. 
Wirt, Gary, Ind., educator] who claimed there were 
some Communists in the Department of Agriculture. 
That was in 1934— 

A I don’t know who attended the celebrated Wirt 
meeting. I think it is probably in the record. It may 
be there were some Agriculture people there. Does 
anybody know who was at that meeting? I remember 
the story went the rounds then that these people 
i0oked on Roosevelt as the ‘“Kerensky” of the U.S. A. 
That was the phrase used. I’ve forgotten whether 
it was in the newspaper stories or whether it was 
gossip. 

But that rather checks with what I heard from one 
of the Americans who was in Russia to help the Rus- 
sians get started producing wheat with tractor and 
combine methods in the ’20s. Apparently he ran across 
Ware in Russia while Ware was still in this joint em- 
ployment of the U.S.A. and Russia prior to 1932. 
This American wrote to me in the past year and said 
that Ware had no use for either Roosevelt or myself. 
Ware, according to this man, felt our methods were 
altogether inadequate to meet the situation, which 
rather checks with the report on the Wirt meeting 
that it was the extremist slant that Roosevelt wasn’t 
radical enough. 


Few Suspicions in the ‘30s 

Q Now looking back on it, was there any general 
awareness on the part of the Government of the pres- 
ence of Communists? 

A It wasn’t in the people’s minds at all. As I look 
back on it, the only person I can remember men- 
tioning it was General Westervelt of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration [Brig. Gen. W. I. Wester- 
velt, AAA director of processing and marketing in 
1933], who felt that the corporation papers for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation suggested a totali- 
tarian plot to take over the Government. 

Q When did you leave the Department of Agricul- 
ture? 

A In August of 1940. 
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Q So that during the war period you weren't iden- 
tified with the Department at all? 

A That’s right. 

Q You were on the Board of Economic Warfare 
when you were Vice President, weren’t you? 

A That’s right. 

Q How did the Communists burrow into Govern- 
ment? What do you think their techniques were? 

A I really don’t know. Of my own personal knowl- 
edge, I didn’t know at the time when these people 
were active that they were hooked up as it now seems 
certain they were hooked up. I simply wasn’t think- 
ing of it from that point of view. Of course, during the 
war the whole orientation was toward defeating Ger- 
many and Japan. 


‘ALERT, NOT HYSTERICAL’— 


Q We are pretty much alerted to the Communist 
menace now. Do you think it is important to be 
alerted? 

A It’s very important to be alerted, but at the same 
time it is important not to develop hysteria. Let’s put 
it this way: You remember the old proverb “Don’t 
throw out the baby with the bath!” To modify that 
proverb: “When you’re washing dirty clothes, be sure 
that you don’t throw out some necessary items of 
clothing in the dirty water.” I think we have to ap- 
proach this whole Communist-infiltration problem 
with that point of view in mind. But we certainly do 
want to get our linen clean. 

Q Didn't there really begin, in ’39 after the Stalin- 
Hitler pact, to be some awareness about people who 
spoke up in defense of Russia? 

A I think that became most clear when Russia at- 
tacked Finland. My sister, who is married to a Swed- 
ish diplomat, was stationed in Helsinki at the time, 
and I telephoned the farm-organization leaders and 
got in touch with Louis Taber of the Grange and Ed 
O’Neal of the Farm Bureau and tried to organize ship- 
ments of food to Finland. Roosevelt was very strong 
on the side of Finland and tried to work out all kinds 
of ways of helping Finland. Anybody who took the 
other side at that time—well, it would be a good 
litmus-paper test. However, I don’t happen to remem- 
ber any individuals in the Department or elsewhere 
in Government at the time who took the Russian 
slant. I can say the same with regard to the Stalin- 
Hitler pact. The whole atmosphere of Washington 
was very antagonistic to Russia from the summer of 
1939 until Hitler invaded Russia in 1941. 

Q Hadn’t the Communists all pretty much gotten 
out of Government by that time? 

A There’s one unfortunate thing in your article on 
spies in Government in your issue of Nov. 27, 1953. 
It indicates that the purging of these men from the 
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Department in 1933 spread the virus all over the Gov- 
ernment. Well, maybe it did. But, if so, neither Chester 
Davis nor I suspected any of these individuals of 
being Communists. 

Q In that connection I think the record is not en- 
tirely clear on the extent to which these “‘city’’ peo- 
ple whom you fired were the same ones who were 
later identified with the espionage group— 

A Some of those later identified as Communists 
were fired in February of 1935. Others left shortly 
thereafter because they didn’t like the atmosphere in 
the Department. 

Q Hiss was not fired at that time— 

A Hiss told Chester Davis that he was going to leave 
two or three weeks later, as he did in the spring of 
1935. 

Q Which group was he in? 

A The extremists who wanted to remake Southern 
agriculture with great speed. 

Q The “city group,” as you call them? 

A Yes. Pressman was one of those fired. But it was 
Hiss who came in to plead the case. 

Q Didn't some of those men show up later in the 
Board of Economic Warfare? 

A I haven’t been able to run this down yet, but 
there was one that I know of that was taken on in the 
Rural Resettlement Administration at the time when 
it was outside the Department prior to 1937, and I 
have seen his name mentioned from time to time as 
the outstanding man in BEW who was a Communist. 
On checking with Milo Perkins, who was the top ex- 
ecutive of BEW, I find it was his policy with regard to 
key jobs to get complete clearance from intelligence 
agencies of both Army and Navy. Unfavorable re- 
ports on [Nathan Gregory] Silvermaster came back 
from both Army and Navy, and Perkins promptly put 
Silvermaster out of BEW and kept him out even 
though the Army later withdrew its unfavorable re- 
port. Neither Perkins nor I ever met Silvermaster, to 
the best of our recollection. 


Dangers in Infiltration 


Q Do you think that infiltration by Communists in 
Government necessarily had to do with influencing 
our policy, or was it pretty largely for getting informa- 
tion as to what we were doing for the benefit of 
Russia? 

A My guess is no better than yours on that. It’s 
based on what you read. I read the book by Whittaker 
Chambers with regard to material Hiss and White 
[Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter White] transmitted. 
Sumner Welles [former Under Secretary of State] 
made the point that the one particular danger was 
that one of those documents might have broken our 
code. If the Russians had it in its original form and 
then in the form as transmitted, they could have 
broken our code. That is what worried Welles most. 
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It would take an absolutely unprejudiced person—I 
think a future historian—to read these documents 
over and say to what extent they could have damaged 
the United States. 


FAR-EASTERN DANGERS— 


Q Moving over to the Far East and your observa- 
tions when you were traveling there: In the light of 
what has happened since, what would you say about 
the impressions you formed when you were there as a 
special envoy? When was that? 

A That was in June, 1944. I started in May and I 
got back the middle of July. 

Q Were you able to discern the pattern of Soviet 
behavior at that time? 

A You see, Roosevelt wanted me to go there specifi- 
cally to strengthen the war effort. He did not instruct 
me to bring about a united front in the political sense. 
He did want the Nationalists and the Communists, 
both, to be fighting the Japanese rather than each 
other. That was his prime concern. 

Q In view of the controversy that has arisen over 
our policy in the Far East, looking back over it now, 
do you recall that there was any pattern discernible 
then as to what was going to happen later? 

A Yes. I said there was danger of a Communist 
take-over then because I felt the Generalissimo 
[Chiang Kai-shek] was not prepared to solve the very 
grave economic problems that were coming up. I 
think that was in my cabled message to Roosevelt in 
late June of 1944. 

Q Did you get the impression that President Roose- 
velt was really in touch with the China situation, that 
he knew much about it? 

A Yes, he knew a lot about it. 

Q It seemed quite casual— 

A Well, he had a great many things on his mind. 
He had a long-time, very great interest in China. 
However, in early July of 1944 he refused to take my 
suggestion made on June 28, 1944, of putting [Maj. 
Gen. Albert C.] Wedemeyer in as his personal liaison 
with Chiang Kai-shek. It was not until three or four 
months had elapsed that he put my suggestion on 
Wedemeyer into effect. 

Q Don’t you think Lauchlin Currie was one of his 
principal advisers on China? 

A Possibly. 

Q Currie didn’t know a great deal about China, did 
he? He made only one trip over there— 

A That would be my guess, that that was probably 
the situation. Currie was on the whole, with regard 
to personal contacts, a rather ingenuous person. I 
got my best information from our Ambassador to 
China, the Honorable Clarence Gauss, who had been 
very highly recommended to me by Secretary [of 
State] Hull. ; 
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>> U.S. officials are having to ask whose side India is on. 
The Communist side has won India's vote on the prisoner dispute in Korea. 





U.S. arms aid to Pakistan, under discussion as a way to strengthen that 
country against Communist aggression, is denounced by Prime Minister Nehru. 

New Communist bases near the northern borders of both India and Pakistan, 
however, have so far failed to excite Prime Minister Nehru at all. 

A Communist push toward Thailand, in the direction of India, has alarmed 
Thailand officials but is being played down by India's Prime Minister. 

The question U.S. officials find it necessary to ask, therefore, is what 
India will do as Communist pressure in that part of the world increases. When 
the chips are down, will India side with the U.S., or with the Communists? 

What, really, is Prime Minister Nehru up to? 














>> Here is the report of an American, "an old Asia hand," on how Nehru, as 
leader of India's 350 million people, feels about Communist China and the U.S.: 

"I have just spent the day attending a session of the House of the People, 
lower house of India's Parliament. Nehru spoke at length. I got the impression 
that Nehru is for peace at any price--any price the U.S. will pay--and is a 
moralist on other people's problems while being a cynic on his own. 

"Nehru, as always, talked on a high moral plane--up around Mt.: Everest, or 
higher. He started out by disclaiming any desire to act as spokesman for Asia. 
(American criticism had apparently annoyed him.) But then he said that since 
India shared with other Asiatic countries a common background and a common 
experience in fighting Western colonialism, he did reflect Asia's views. 

"That seemed to put him back into the role of spokesman for Asia." 





>> Turning to the deadlock in Korea over prisoners of war..... 

"As an impartial observer, Nehru said, he opposed the release of prisoners 
on January 22, as the truce terms specified and the U.S. called for. He thought 
the U.S. interpretation legalistic, like ‘insisting on that pound of flesh.' 








"Nehru would give the Communists more time to work on the prisoners. To 
hold them for a few weeks after January 22, he was quite sure, would be in the 
interests of world peace, though he didn't explain how or why. 

"Nehru missed the main point. He failed to see that the Communist leaders 
do not want the prisoner explanations in Korea to continue, because the results 





are too embarrassing for them. Their game is to sabotage the explanations, then 
blame the United Nations for holding the prisoners against their will. 

"Nehru has been suspicious from the start about prisoners' réfusing to go 
back to Communist homelands. He acts as if it's a plot cooked up by Syngman 
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Nehru's attitude seems to be, ‘Let's not be nasty to the Reds.’ 
"The fate of the prisoners is ignored. As one of Nehru's aides said to me, 
‘Isn't it a tragedy that peace should be jeopardized by 25,000 prisoners?' 


"See what I mean about Nehru missing the main point?" 


>> In the list of Nehru's worries, as this American discovered..:.. 

"U.S. arms aid to Pakistan is U.S. imperialism, in Nehru's eyes. So, he 
warned Pakistan against the danger of becoming a U.S. colony. He never did say, 
however, why U.S. aid to Pakistan was any of India's business. 

"Racial discrimination was on Nehru's mind, too. He spoke of the colored 
official's being kept out of a hotel in Bermuda--some distance from India. He 
ignored the ragged Indian porter near by, one of India's ‘untouchables,' who can 
neither go into an Indian hotel nor drink from the same well other Indians do. 

"Korea, Pakistan, discrimination--these were the sole topics in Nehru's 
foreign-policy survey. Nothing about India's major problems with its neighbors. 

"Nehru, by his words and his tone, left no doubt in my mind that he will do 
nothing to antagonize Communist China, however much he antagonizes the U.S." 











>> In Washington, the official tendency is to let the idea of military aid to 
Pakistan simmer a while, to avoid arousing Nehru any more just now. 

U.S. dollar aid, meanwhile, is going to both India and Pakistan. 

Aid to India is not being disrupted by Nehru's friendliness with Communist 
China. Aid amounting to 77 million dollars is authorized for this fiscal year. 
The most recent U. S. grant will help India buy railway rolling stock. 

Aid to Pakistan, at the same time, is on the way up. A grant of 22 million 
dollars for this fiscal year has just been approved. This is for economic and 
technical assistance. Four-year total for Pakistan, including the big gift of | 

| 

















wheat last year, adds up to 114 million dollars. 
Arms aid to Pakistan, if and when, will be in addition, an extra. 


>> In Moscow, now that Deputy Premier Beria is out of the way..... 
Malenkov's associates will tend to ask themselves who's next. 
Discontent inside Russia has been admitted by the Kremlin. Concessions are 
being made to consumers and to farmers. But it's doubtful if these concessions 
can solve basic economic flaws, or really remove the causes of unrest. 
If discontent continues, as is likely, then more heads will roll. 











>> For a complete count of high Soviet officials shot as traitors since 1917, 
not including Beria, London's "Sunday Times" quotes the following figures from 
the book, "What Happens to Communists?": 

Nine of 11 Cabinet ministers holding office in 1936 have been shot. 

Five out of seven presidents of the last Central Executive Committee met 
the same fate. Forty-three of the 53 secretaries of the Communist Party Central 
Organization have been shot. Fifteen of 27 top Communists who drafted the 1936 
Constitution faced a firing squad. Seventy out of the 80 members of the Soviet 
War Council have been executed. 

Since 1917, three of every five marshals of the Soviet Army have been shot 
as Spies or traitors. All members of Lenin's first postrevolution Politburo, 
his inner cabinet of 1917, were finally shot--excepting only Joseph Stalin. 

With this record, no Soviet official today can be very sure of his future. U 
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CASH REGISTERS. Nationals are used in ticket 
offices and on dining cars to speed service, provide 
valuable control and information. 


ADDING MACHINES. Nationals provide an ex- 
clusive combination of features that handle general 
figure work with minimum time and effort. 


“Constantly improved mechanization is the 
key to good railroad operation. Even our 
accounting and statistics must run ‘on 
schedule.’ National Accounting Machines 
sharply reduce our cost of Payroll Account- 
ing, Check and Voucher Writing, Accounts 
Receivable, Disbursement Analysis, and 
numerous other accounting jobs. 

“We also use National Cash Registers in 
ticket offices and dining cars for control and 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pavron 9, ox10 









ACCOUNTING MACHINES. National’s exclusive 
combination of automatic features does up to 24 
of the work automatically—and what machines 


do automatically operators cannot do wrong. 
Operator training is simplified, and operators 
are happier because their work is made easier. 





“Walionals save us $359,000 a year 
...repay their cost every 10 months!” 


— THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


“America’s First Railroad” 
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public service; and use National Adding 
Machines for general figure work. 

“Our investment in Nationals is 
$302,296, and we estimate the resulting 
annual savings in expense is $359,000. Thus 
the machines return about 100% on the 
investment every 10 months.” 


Vice-President, Finance and Accounting 


No matter what the size or 
type of your business, National 
machines pay for themselves out 
of the money they save, then 
continue savings as handsome 
annual profit. 
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A COMPLETELY NEW LINE BRINGING NEW LENGTH, BEAUTY, 
LUXURY AND POWER TO PONTIAC’S LOW PRICE RANGE 


Here is the magnificent new Pontiac Star Chief for 1954! 


Here is the car that does much more than offer a complete list 


of the finest of new features—it is, in fact, the first genuine luxury 


car in Pontiac's low price range! 

Look it over and let the facts speak for themselves. Look at its 
size—a full 213 inches from end to end. That new size is impor- 
tant because it is the key to many things: to the superb sweep 
of modern styling that sets the Star Chief apart from any car 
on the road; to the smoothest ride you ever had in your life. 
And, of course, that extra length means a great deal in added 
passenger comfort and extra luggage space. 


Inside this car there’s another wonderful story. For Pontiac 
has employed the finest of modern fabrics with luxurious 


topegrain, hand-buffed leather in sparkling new colors, per- 
fectly matched right down to the smallest detail. 


And what a performer this beauty is! Under its hood is the most 
powerful Pontiac engine of all time! 


Pontiac now offers, optional at additional cost, all the modern 
power controls of the finest cars—Power Brakes, Power Steer- 
ing, Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Drive, Electric Window Lifts 
and Air Conditioning. 


For 1954, Pontiac has also created a wonderful new line of Silver 
Streak Chieftains, bringing you all of Pontiac’s traditional 
quality at a price just above the lowest! These great new lines 
offer double proof that dollar for dollar you can’t beat a Pontiac. 
Get first-hand proof—see and drive one soon. 





‘Opera has made such astounding 

strides in leaping into broad usage 
throughout manufacturing methods that 
the daily life of almost every person is 
now touched by its wonders. NCG in- 
dustrial gases such as oxygen, acetylene, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, etc., frequently play 
very important parts in this practical 
magic that produces so many better 
things to eat, to wear, and to use. 


A good example of such modern man- 
ufacturing is in the exacting production 
of X-ray tubes as illustrated above. Here 
NCG oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
liquid air are used, some piped directly to 


the ingenious semi-automatic glass-blow- 
ing machines. Note the various colors of 
pipes on the wall and supply lines at the 
machine; they identify the numerous dif- 
ferent gases used. 


If yours is a metal-working plant using 
oxygen and acetylene for cutting, weld- 
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INDUSTRIAL GASES 


ing, brazing or heat-treating, a food 
products plant processing with hydrogen 
or nitrogen, or any one of the many man- 
ufacturing operations today enjoying the 
progress of chemistry through the me- 
dium of industrial gases, rely on NCG 
for expert counsel and dependable sup- 
ply. NCG’s technical staff is ready to 
serve you. And NCG’s 78 manufacturing 
plants and hundreds of NCG Author- 
ized Dealers can meet your needs prompt- 
ly... wherever you are. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 


840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copyright 1954, National Cylinder Gas Company 
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What Democrats Will Do 


Rayburn’s Strategy: Help 
Ike If It Helps Democrats 


A new session of Congress with elections ahead 
brings new Democratic tactics under the direction 
of Mr. Rayburn, the opposition: leader. He lies 
in wait for Republican errors that can be turned 
into Democratic votes next autumn. 
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AM RAYBURN, Democratic Leader of 

the House, is being asked by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to help with a project 
that is scarcely to a Democrat’s liking. 
The President, in effect, is urging Mr. 
Rayburn, a friendly, unassuming Texan, 
to co-operate in electing a Republican 
Congress next autumn. 

The Administration’s new legislative 
program has been made a main issue in 
the coming congressional elections by the 
President himself. But the party division 
in both houses is extremely narrow. The 
Republicans themselves are divided on 
numerous issues. So, to put his program 
through, the President will need a sub- 
stantial number of Democratic votes. And 
Mr. Rayburn may have a good bit to say 
about how many such votes the Admin- 
istration program gets. 

There is general agreement at 
the Capitol that Mr. Rayburn is 
the most influential Democrat in 
Congress. He has served in the 
House longer than any other mem- 
ber. He was Speaker longer than 
any other man in history. He is 
liked personally and his integrity 
and political judgment are re- 
spected. The Senate’s Democratic 
Leader, Lyndon B. Johnson, an- 
other Texan, was his protégé. 

So, preliminary to the conven- 
ing of Congress, the President 
called Mr. Rayburn and _ other 
Democratic leaders to the White 
House to explain his program, talk 
it over. The invitation was accepted 
unenthusiastically, warily, for much 
is at stake. And Mr. Rayburn’s strat- 
egy already was well crystallized. 

Stratagems. Mr. Rayburn usu- 
ually is ready to meet a man half- 
way. But he and other regular 


be especially helpful just now. Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell’s attack on 
former President Truman and a recent 
speech by Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York have stirred up partisan 
feelings. Many Democrats, in view of 
these circumstances, think it a little nervy 
for the Administration to seek their sup- 
port. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Rayburn’s Demo- 
cratic regulars are ready to go along with 
the President wherever his proposals 
clearly coincide with previous Demo- 
cratic programs. Departures, however, 
will evoke loud protests. 

Actually, the Democratic leaders fore- 
see many departures from the old poli- 
cies. They think efforts are impending to 
nullify or abridge many old New Deal- 
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MR. RAYBURN WITH THE PRESIDENT 


“Fair Deal” programs—public power, 
reclamation, housing, taxes and, to some 
extent, farm policy—programs that have 
proved themselves Democratic vote get- 
ters in the past. 

As bills dealing with these subjects 
come up, congressional observers expect 
a series of battles over Democratic amend- 
ments intended to dramatize issues before 
the public, emphasize Republican re- 
sponsibility for the proposals that are be- 
ing made. 

Meanwhile, the canny Mr. Rayburn 
and his assistants foresee Republican fac- 
tionalism working in their favor. Looking 
over the roll -calls of last session, they 
find only about one third of the congres- 
sional Republicans supporting the Presi- 
dent across the board, with varying issues 
pulling big segments of the re- 
mainder away. This, too, is to be 
pointed up to the country. 

On issues of foreign policy, the 
Administration is promised a sub- 
stantial degree of Democratic help. 
But, on domestic matters, the ses- 
sion ahead is to see a day-to-day, 
hour-to-hour Democratic search 
for openings and advantages. 

Veteran. Mr. Rayburn is well 
equipped to lead such a guer- 
rilla campaign. He has been in 
Congress, and in the thick of every 
congressional battle, for so long 
that few situations are new. He 
came to Washington in 1913 and 
quickly fell under the canny tute- 
lage of another famous Texan, John 
Nance Garner. later Speaker and 
Vice President. 

From the start, Mr. Raybum 
was a confirmed party man. He 
worked hard, and his advancement 
in the House’s Democratic _hier- 





Opposition plans already were crystallized 


Democrats are not in a mood to (Continued on page 52) 
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His taps spell 


safety or danger 


in your power plant 


He is the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspector — one of 600 men who 
work full time inspecting the power 
plant equipment insured by this Com- 
pany. He knows how to recognize 
signs of impending trouble. His find- 
ings are reviewed and studied by 
Company engineers. This teamwork, 
based on 88 years of specialization, 
is constantly lessening the chance of 
accidents occurring and is promoting 
longer life of equipment in plants of 
the Company’s policyholders. 
Inspecting and insuring boilers, 
pressure vessels, turbines, engines 
and electrical equipment is our only 
business. 


specialization. 
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...Mr. Rayburn won, and lost, 
some resounding battles 


archy was rapid. He is _ generally 
considered a conservative, but, neverthe- 
less, it was he, as chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, who as 
much as anyone pushed through the 
Securities Exchange Act and the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act of early 
New Deal years. He became Democratic 
Floor Leader and later Speaker of the 
House, a position for which he has a vast 
respect and sentimental regard. 

Mr. Rayburn can be blunt, forceful, 
if need be. But, essentially a gentle, ami- 
able man, he prefers to lead by persua- 
sion. He tries to be on speaking terms 
with every member of the House. His 
office door always is open to them. Over 
the years, they have come to him with 
their political and personal problems and 
usually have found warmth, sympathy 
and help. 

So, in the battles of the Roosevelt and 
Truman. eras, he proved himself adept at 
making the personal contacts and bar- 
gains that result in votes on crucial issues. 
He both won and lost some resounding 
battles, and his troubles grew as’ con- 
servative Democrats from the South 
broke away increasingly from the Roose- 
velt and Truman leadership. This group 
still is sizable within the party in Con- 
gress, but Mr. Rayburn is looking for 
more help from Southerners in the future 
than in the past. 

In the last two presidential elections, 
despite Southern disaffection, Mr. Ray- 
burn stood firm. In 1952 he campaigned 
strenuously to hold Texas in the Demo- 
cratic column, but lost. Despite disagree- 
ments, the Southern Democrats have 
never lost their fondness and respect for 
plain-spoken and unpretentious Sam Ray- 
burn. He remains on good terms with 
both party factions. 

Mr. Rayburn also is a close personal 
friend of his formal antagonists 6f many 
years, Representative Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, now Speaker, and 
Representative Charles A. Halleck, Re- 
publican Floor Leader. From time to 
time, observers have detected the sure 
signs of deals worked out by these three. 
Both Mr. Rayburn and Mr. Martin are 
bachelors. Their one devotion is politics 
and legislation. 

Rayburn and the President. Mr. Ray- 
burn also has had his contacts with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Last spring, in fact, he 
helped the White House out of a jam. 
Conservative Republicans, led by Rep- 
resentative Daniel A. Reed, of New York, 
were bitterly opposing any prolongation 
of the excess-profits tax. Legislation to ex- 
tend the levy was locked up in eommit- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Looking for a 
plant site in the 
South? The chances 
are good that 
Tampa has exactly 
what you want. 

Some of Tampa’s modern plant 
locations are downtown, adjacent to 
its deep-water port... others are 
close in, with plenty of room for 
expansion ...a few have buildings 
suitable for light industry. 

Tampa provides many other im- 
portant factors essential to profit- 
able operation—including a mild, 
South Florida climate. 

Plan a vacation this winter on 
Florida’s West Coast, and do a little 
site-seeing in Tampa. 


FREE BROCHURE. New factual, 
economic survey of Tampa sent on 
request. Write W. R. Christopher, 
Manager, Greater Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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... He promised the President 
help in defense legislation 


tee. Mr. Rayburn drummed up Demo- 
cratic votes and pressures to get the bill 
to the floor and passed. 

But Mr. Rayburn, in his quiet way, 
later told the President personally that 
the Democrats would not go on for long 
rescuing the Administration from predic- 
aments caused by Republican factions 
that refused to follow the President’s 
leadership. 

There was another meeting that Mr. 
Rayburn’s friends have found curious. 
The Democratic Leader wanted to be re- 
assuring about defense legislation. He 
told the President just to let the Demo- 
crats know what he wanted on this sub- 
ject and help would be forthcoming. 

The President is said to have looked at 
Mr. Rayburn as though he did not under- 
stand, as though he feared a trap. Ignor- 
ing the offer of help, Mr. Eisenhower 
switched to another subject, leaving Mr. 
Rayburn rather nonplused and_ hardly 
pleased at the episode. 

Since then he has been in Texas, rest- 
ing at his ranch, and touring the State in 
an endeavor to pull the Democratic Party 
out of the morass of confusion in which 
last year’s defeat left it. Now he is back 
in Washington to face a new session— 
and the new problem presented by the 
President’s hope for Democratic support. 

Mostly, the Democrats think this is ex- 
pecting too much, although they question 
whether the enactment of the President’s 
program will necessarily be a compelling 
issue in the coming elections. Congres- 
sional elections, especially those to the 
House, turn more often on local issues, 
the personalities of candidates, individual 
voting records. 

Mr. Rayburn has a thorough appreci- 
ation of President Eisenhower's general 
popularity. But, he says, Presidents and 
their .parties eventually must stand and 
fall together. A President, he adds, “can’t 
remain up while his party goes down.” 

So the Democratic Leader and his as- 
sistants are to devote the coming session 
to an unrelenting attack on Republicans 
individually and collectively at every 
point of disagreement. Close observers 
think the Eisenhower program is in seri- 
ous trouble from the outset. Mr. Rayburn 
himself is saying nothing; just watching 
for the openings that he and his aides are 
sure will come in profusion. 


(For the text of the Dewey speech 
that stirred up the Democrats, and also 
for a campaign “kickoff” letter by Sen- 
ator Kefauver, see page 78. For a re- 
port on the basic issues of President 
Eisenhower’s legislative program, see 
page 24.) 
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Portland’s power demand 
up 70% since 1945 


In the shadow of Mt. Hood, at the western entrance to the water- 
level route through the Cascade Mountains, stands Portland, Oregon. 
It has been a real estate man’s dream for years. 

Population of the metropolitan area has increased 40% since 1940. 
Growth of commerce and industry has been riding high on the rapid 
development of lumber and wood processing, pulp, paper, food 
products, woolen goods, aluminum, chemicals and alloy metals. 

To meet rising electrical needs, Pacific Power & Light Company 
and Portland General Electric Company invested more than $130,- 
000,000 in new facilities to serve their customers. 

In September, 1953, PP&L completed the 125,000 kw Yale hydro- 
electric dam—the second step in the development of the 500,000 kw 
power potential in the Lewis River, 40 miles north of Portland. 

With all this growth, Rome wire and cable are in wide demand to 
link up expanding power facilities. Whether for heavy power Joads 
or ordinary house current, all Rome products are held to rigid 
quality standards that safeguard the heavy investments in machinery 
and appliances. 

Through its reputation for quality, Rome Cable quickly became 
a top producer in this highly competitive field. That’s why you will 
be interested in “The Story of Rome Cable,” yours for the asking. 


Rome Aluminum Triplex Secondary and 
Service Drop Cable is in great demand 
for new residential developments. Be- 
cause it requires fewer poles, it’s neater 
and less costly to install. 


ROME CABLE 


Corporation 


ROME 


TORRANCE CALIFORNIA 
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Ludwig Erhard 


IS DOLE FROM U.S. 


KEEPING EUROPE WEAK? 


‘ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How much longer must U. S. dol- 
lars prop up the economies of the European allies? 

What happens if the free nations really free them- 
selves—make currencies freely convertible, go in for 
the widest possible freedom of trade and give up 
their U.S. crutch? 

Here is a drastic cure being proposed by West 
Germany’s Minister of Economic Affairs, Ludwig 
Erhard, who recently returned home from the U.S., 
where he conferred with American officials. He was 
interviewed by members of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report. 








LUDWIG ERHARD, at 67 serving his second term as 
West Germany’s Minister of Economic Affairs, often 
is referred to in Europe as the No. 1 champion of 
free enterprise. 

Mr. Erhard, one of the most influential men in 
Germany, has fought against the traditional business 
cartels at home and campaigned for free convertibil- 
ity of currency on a world-wide basis. Recently an 
official German publication said of him: 

“One of those politicians toward whom there can 
be no indifference. People are either strongly for him 
or just as markedly against his ideas.” 








Q Mr. Erhard, what would you like to see the United 
States do at the present time? 

A It’s quite easy to answer that question. What I would 
like the United States to do in particular is to see the great 
evil in our economic conditions, the lack of convertibility 
of currencies, and to do everything it can to help us intro- 
duce a new monetary order on a world-wide basis, so as to 
reach a healthy economic and financial order in the world, 
to have a peaceful exchange of goods, to increase economic 
wealth, human welfare, and social security. 

Q We used to think of convertibility as a sign that nations 
were becoming much more normal and peace was on the 
horizon. Would your emphasis on convertibility of currencies 
indicate that you think the threat of war with Russia has 
receded? 

A If I pursued a political purpose with my effort—and I do 
not do so, at least not primarily—I would say if we tell Russia 
and show Russia that we are not going to be disturbed by her 
experiments, but that we will continue to introduce a good 
economic and social order ir. the free world, then this will be 
quite some gain and will contribute to consolidation in the 
free world. 

Q What is the attitude of the average German business- 
man toward the threat of war? We in this country are far 
away and yet we fear war. You, over there, are close to Rus- 
sia—does the businessman in his plans think of the possibility 
that we may have sudden war? 

A It seems to me that the fear of war grows in cubic 
proportion in relation to the distance. Ten kilometers from 
the Soviet border we do not think of war and we do not 
think it is imminent, and we hope that the consolidation 
of European forces will go ahead quickly enough and 
soon enough. 

I have had this experience: The farther you get away from 
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the Soviet border, the more people are scared of war and the 
more talk there is of this danger. 

If you ask me whether the average German businessman is 
influenced in his planning and disposition by the possibility of 
such a tragic event, then I can say the answer is “No.” The 
German businessman acts exactly as if the peace were secured 
for eternity. Now, you may say it is frivolous, but it is a very 
good thing, because that gives you independence. 

Q Maybe you don’t have in print in Germany every week 
some news about the H-bomb the way we do in America? 

A We know very well that there is such a thing, but when 
the sky falls all the sparrows will get killed anyway. So this is 
not our main problem. We have problems which are much 
closer and require much more immediate attention, and on 
these we concentrate. 

Of course, we hope and wish and will together that every- 
thing can be done to avoid this war, this tragic event, in con- 
sideration that there is a thing like the H-bomb. But we 
cannot simply accept a status of being paralyzed by this 
thought, because you cannot be paralyzed all the time and 
refrain from action just because such bombs exist. 

Q Would you say that the people in Germany are begin- 
ning to sense the growing friendliness that we feel over here 
toward Germany? 

A It’s definitely the same in Germany. Some time ago the 
feeling was not so definitely friendly, and some people felt 
that there had been some psychological mistake committed 
on the American side, but right now you don’t hear anything 
of that sort anywhere. I am not saying this just because I am 
trying to be nice, but you can go where you like and talk to 
whomever you like—everybody will prove there is a friendly 
attitude vis-a-vis the United States. 

We have the definite feeling that you are our friends. If we 
succeed in getting Europe together, and if we find our way 
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U.S. Readiness to Cover Nations’ Deficits Blamed for Ills 


. . - Fear of War Least Where Soviet Union Is Nearest 


to a common work in Europe, be it on a political level or in 
our defense effort, we owe it to the United States. I can only 
recommend that you come over and see for yourselves. 


NO. 1 CURRENCY PROBLEM— 


Q Specifically, what is the disadvantage in Europe now of 
the lack of convertibility of currency—how does it show itself 
in a practical way? 

A The complete disadvantage is this: In Europe we have 
the inadequate system of the European Payments Union, 
which has failed to reach its declared aim of a free compe- 
tition of efficiency in a common European market. It has also 
failed to overcome national protectionism and national selfish- 
ness. 

It is true that the countries followed the way of freedom 
as long as it was in their own interest to do so. They are 
not, however, prepared to continue this way as soon as 
national sacrifices are involved. That inadequacy of the 
system has also revealed that the EPU can live only as long 
as it is directly or indirectly supported and subsidized by the 
United States, and, even so, it has not been able to strengthen 
the ties between Europe and the free world—it has, rather, 
endangered these ties. And the great danger we are facing 
now is that this inadequacy will not only keep us from a 
progress toward a greater integrity, but we may even slide 
back into disintegration. 

Q Do you think it is ever going to be possible to over- 
come these national barriers? 

A Yes, I think it can be done if there is a system of order 
which by its very operation compels countries to strive for 
and establish internal economic and financial stability. The 
disease of our present world is this: 

All the countries still believe they can continue with their 
own economic and financial policies, e.g., they can pursue a 
policy of deficit spending and cheap money, and the fault is 
that the countries and the national states are not tied to—or 
compelled to pursue—a national economic and financial policy 
which would be in keeping with the good order, because there 
would always be loopholes and because they anticipate from 
the experience they have had so far that the United States will 
eternally be ready to cover the deficits which they may incur. 

The system of the EPU is operating that way. The creditor 
countries always hand over part of their surplus as credit to 
the debtor countries, which have so far failed to introduce a 
proper order in their own houses. The difference becomes 
quite evident if we compare the present situation with the 
situation we had when there was a gold standard. 

Q Do you favor a gold standard? 

A By saying this I do not mean to indicate that I want to 
copy this gold standard down to every feature of it. But under 
the gold standard the situation was this: If a country thought it 
could dispense with an internal stability, then it had to export 
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gold, and perhaps by the export of gold could solve the prob- 
lem, perhaps it got a credit. But when these two ways were 
blocked, then there was no power on earth which could have 
saved the rate of exchange of that country from going down. 

Now, under the EPU system, this is not so. If there is a 
country which thinks it can dispense with an internal eco- 
nomic and financial stability, then it will get dollars from the 
United States, and in addition creditor countries will be com- 
pelled to extend credit over and over again to that country, 
so that this country will never be afraid of having to face 
the consequences and to make firsthand experience of what it 
has brought on itself. 


END THE PAYMENTS UNION?— 


Q What should we do now? Should we refuse to support 
the EPU except on specific conditions which the European 
countries would have to meet? 

A I would not wish to dissolve the EPU until one has tried 
to improve the system or to replace it with something even 
better. But I appreciate there must be some very thorough 
changes before anything can be achieved. The EPU system 
must be tightened considerably, and all countries in the course 
of such tightening be forced to grant an equal degree of 
liberalization. Also, one must see to it that as debtors pay their 
deficits in gold, creditors get a higher quota of gold payment. 
Only this will help prevent the isolation of the European 
economic area, and only this will establish bridges from the 
European area to the other parts of the world. 

What Id like best, however, would be to dispense al- 
together with attempts at curing the EPU and introduce 
instead a system of free currencies on a world-wide basis. 

I have noticed with satisfaction that there is great interest 
in the United States in persuading the European countries to 
introduce a higher degree of liberalization vis-a-vis the dollar, 
and that there should be no discrimination on goods which are 
provided by the dollar area. I would think nothing would be 
better to achieve the elimination of this discrimination than 
the introduction of free convertibility of currency, because if 
we try not to introduce convertibility but try to reach this 
aim by isolated matters and go the way separately bit by bit, 
then I am afraid there would be too many doubts to be over- 
come and that the approach would be altogether too difficult 
to be very hopeful. 

But I would be prepared to support very strongly any effort 
that may be made by the United States to induce the Euro- 
pean national economies to introduce more liberalization vis- 
a-vis the dollar area and dollar goods, and it seems to me the 
best way to achieve this is via the introduction of the converti- 
bility of currency. 

Q What about England? 

A Britain has produced a convertibility plan itself. It also 

(Continued on next page) 
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.. - Germany ‘is determined to keep the expansion going’ 


has conducted negotiations with the United States in this mat- 
ter. Our ideas of convertibility are not quite the same as those 
of the British, because the British understand by convertibility 
monetary convertibility only as an initial step, and we under- 
stand by it not just freedom of payment but also an entirely 
free exchange of goods and services. Otherwise we would not 
term it a true convertibility. 

Another difference of opinion is that the British seem to 
feel that they require big reserves in dollars in order to be able 
to take that step, whereas it seems to us that free convertibility 
would automatically change all economic data and would pro- 
vide an entirely new basis for any further economic develop- 
ment, and that if we have economic convertibility, quite a 
number of problems would be settled automatically. 

With regard to the United States attitude, I should like to 
point out if we have free convertibility, then probably the 
United States would have to spend much less dollars than 
she has so far been forced to spend because of the economic 
disorder that still prevails. 

Q How can you have convertibility with such a tremen- 
dous amount of money being spent by the United States on 
military purposes? In the old days of convertibility, there 
was free exchange between Europe and the United States 
based on the amount of business done in each country, but 
now we have such a vast artificial factor of what we called, 
first, “Marshall Plan aid” and now “foreign economic aid,” 
where these huge sums allocated to one country or another 
could easily distort or disrupt convertibility— 

A It doesn’t seem to me that this must be so. If the United 
States continues to place “offshore” procurement orders in 
Europe, then it is in its own interests to see to it that the Euro- 
pean countries buy more and more from the United States, 
and the defense effort which will very soon be consolidated 
by the European Defense Community is such in its order of 
magnitude, in addition to which it has a proper budget basis, 
as not to be of necessity disruptive and disturb either the in- 
ternal order or international relations. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that it is our duty to maintain an internal finan- 
cial stability in spite of all defense efforts and, at the same 
time, to have the fieest possible exchange of goods through- 
out the world. 

Otherwise we would do the best service to Communism. 
Lenin said once: “To make capitalist countries ripe for Com- 
munism you have just to disrupt their currencies.” This would 
show us the right way we should pursue in order to get the 
best possible defense against Communism would be a stable 
economic and social order. 

Q Do you think the International Monetary Fund would 
have sufficient funds in the way of dollar and gold reserves 
to handle large-scale convertibility by half a dozen countries? 

A I feel that the convertibility would be less risky for each 
country and would have the greater effect the wider the ba- 
sis of currencies on which the exercise is carried through. So 
that the least that would be required for the success of this 
exercise would be the dollar area, the sterling area, and the 
most important European countries. Whether the Fund alone 
would be able to sustain a system of free convertibility on such 
a basis, I cannot say. It seems to me that the International 
Monetary Fund should by all means be mobilized to this 
effect, but I am not sure whether it alone would be sufficient 
to do so. It seems to me that probably something more would 
be required. 
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U.S. AS INVESTOR— 


Q Do you think that Western Germany is now operating 
under a capitalist system, and what do you think American 
capital can do there? What room is there now in Western 
Germany for American investment? 

A This question, or this wording, is capable of different 
interpretations. When we use the term “capitalist economy,” it 
depends upon whether you interpret it the way you see it in 
the United States or whether you take in the German mental- 
ity and interpret it the way it sounds to German ears. It would 
be better to.refer to it as the system of.free enterprise or 
competitive economy, or something of that sort, to avoid am- 
biguity. I pursue quite the same lines in this respect, anyway. 

I did not visit America to get capital or to get credit. I am 
therefore in a good position if I champion convertibility of 
currencies because I did not go to your country to look for an 
exclusive chance for Germany. I have rather been looking for 
something that would benefit all of the countries—and in par- 
ticular those countries which have -so far thought they could 
dispense with internal economic stability—so that they will 
realize they can become best off and get the greatest eco- 
nomic progress as soon as they have introduced a sound 
policy. We have gone through the exercise and have been 
quite successful with it. There are other countries which are 
still lagging behind. 

As regards your question, we certainly would not refuse 
your capital. On the contrary, we would be very willing and 
grateful to have it, as there are lots of possibilities for its use. 
There is quite a dynamic spirit in Germany, and the nation is 
determined to keep the expansion going. Our people want to 
work and want to get the best for their work, and if, there- 
fore, the United States capital would care to come to Ger- 
many, I’m sure it would find a very good and reasonable basis 
to work on. But time for this must get right by itself, and I 
hope that the time will come where our economic program is 
such that it will not appear that we have come over looking 
for credit, but that U.S. capital in its own interest seeks in- 
vestment in Germany because Germany is a good place in 
which to invest capital. 

Q When you speak of Germany and its future as an eco- 
nomic unit, do you expect to have Eastern Germany as a part 
of this economic area, or do you take it for granted that for 
many years to come Germany will remain divided? 

A This is, of course, a question which you cannot answer 
with any rational argument. I am Minister of Economics—I 
take the economic view. We hope, as, indeed, we are sure, 
that the Eastern area will one time be back, but I dare not 
make any indication as to when we expect this will be. 

I am quite sure, however, if this merger takes place, then 
the Eastern zone will very quickly get united and become 
integrated with the Western economy, and we will also have 
in that area before long sound economic conditions and, 
perhaps, stability. 

Therefore, if I speak of Germany’s economic future, this 
does not depend at all on whether this merger takes place 
sooner or later—we hope it’s sooner—but in each case as soon 
as such a merger and unification has taken place, there will be 
a very quick economic integration, too, and the internal re- 
habilitation of the Eastern territories probably will take place 
very quickly so that there will be no visible differences as we 
travel from the West to the East. 
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LIFE AROUND THE WORLD © 





FROM GREECE 





_ WHERE U.S. AID 
HAS PAID OFF 


ATHENS-—Things are looking up in 
Greece, after long years of Nazi occupa- 
tion, civil war with the Communists, and 
economic chaos. 

For the first time in this century, 
Greece is on the way to balancing her 
accounts without foreign subsidies. This 
is due most of all to American dollars 
and technical advice that helped put the 
country on its feet. That help, coupled 
with the establishment of a strong Greek 
Government, is giving the country a new 
look everywhere—in farming, power sup- 
ply, roads and industries. 

From October, 1944, to last July, 
American economic aid totaled $1,639,- 
000,000. U.S. military aid came to more 
than 700 million. 

Much of this enormous sum went for 
outright relief and emergency repairs 
after the end of the Nazi occupation 
during World War II. Additional money 
was spent in the subsequent war against 
Communist guerrillas that lasted five 
years, and for the care of the great mass 
of victims this war produced. 

Today, traveling about the country- 
side, you can still see many signs of the 
damage and suffering caused by those 
wars. Many thousands of Greek young- 
sters kidnaped by the Communists are 
being held in satellite countries. There 
is still a good deal of poverty here. But 
you also see a real economic recovery 
taking place in Greece. 

The most startling gain has come 
in agriculture, Greece's basic industry. 
The 1953 wheat crop stands at 52 per 
cent above pre-1940 levels, and no wheat 
imports will be needed this year. The 
rice yield has been upped 127 per cent, 
and Greece has turned from importing 
rice to exporting it. In cotton, citrus 
fruits, and alfalfa, the story is much the 
same. 

Back of this recovery is an intensive 
farm-development program started by 
American experts. That program has 
drained swamps and placed them under 
cultivation. Flood control, irrigation and 
crop-rotation farming have been put into 

(Continued on page 59) 
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How come 


$1.00 steak from 
25” steers? 





1000 Ibs. Steer 
at 25.8¢ per Ib. 


Packer pays 
$258°° 


Production costs of cattle raisers and 
feeders include breeding stock, death 
losses, feed and labor, land use, taxes, in- 
terest, supplies, equipment and other ex- 
penses for the three full years it takes to 
produce and feed a choice grade steer. 











590 lbs. Beef 


fat Al¢ per |b. 
Retailer pays $241°° 


Value of by-products, such as hides, 
fats, hair, animal feeds, etc., helps offset 
packers’ dressing, handling and selling 
expenses, so that usually the beef from 
a steer actually is sold to the retailer 
for less than the live animal costs. As 
shown above, packer pays $258.00 for 
typical 1000-lb. steer—sells meat for 
$241.90*. 








Lbs. Retail 
— Price 


35 $1.00 $35.00 


Total 





— 
Porterhouse, A iz 
T-bone & € +4 
Club Steck Sey 
( 


Sirloin Steak 


55 .88 48.40 


& 7 50 77 38.50 


Round Steak 





Rib Roast 30 65 19.50 
| 

Boneless a 

Rump Roast ‘é 25 8e 2225 


Chuck Roast 


&S 105.55 57.75 
‘ if 

ed 100 .42 42.00 
Stew M 

% Mise. cuts Pee) 50 .56 28.00 


450 lbs. of Retail Cuts 
Consumer pays $2914° 


Retail markup takes into account such 
costs—and they’ ve been rising—as rent, 
labor, depreciation on equipment and 
fixtures, etc. Also there is a loss of weight 
averaging 140 lbs. from shrinkage, fat 
and bones not salable to consumers. 
Prices are typical**. 


Hamburger 








All cuts of beef are equally nourishing. 


If there were equal amounts of all, 
with an equal demand for all, steak 
and hamburger and stew meat would 
all sell at the same price. 

But that just isn’t the case—see 
table at right, above. 

In general, demand is concentrated 
on steaks and roasts. This is why 
porterhouse steak, for example, may 
sell in some stores for $1.00 while 
hamburger sells for 42¢. 

If consumers don’t want steak 


badly enough to pay $1.00 for it, the 
price goes down. If they demand more 
hamburger and the supply does not 
increase in line with increased demand, 
the price goes up. 

That’s how the law of supply and 
demand works. 
*Based on actual government figures—Chicago 
market reports of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture for 


choice-grade steers and choice-grade beef, mid- 
October, 1953. 

**Retail prices shown above are averages for all 
kinds of Chicago stores, including cash-and- 
carry, charge-and-deliver, in high rent areas and 
in low rent areas. Prices in some stores may be 
higher . . . in others lower. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE Headquarters, Chicago © Members throughout the U. S. 
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lt Started Only 5,000,000 Consumers Ago 


@ Five million new consumers is about two years’ 
population growth, at the present national rate. A 
happy way of reckoning for us businessmen, isn’t it? 


Just two years and two months ago, Republic Steel 
looked at America’s prospects and began what is 
now the success story of Republic Steel Kitchens. 


Republic had fabricated steel cabinets for kitchens 
for many years, selling them under the name of 
the Berger Manufacturing Division of Republic, or 
under blue chip names in the appliance field. At the 
end of ’51, Republic decided to restyle a complete 
new line under the name Republic Steel Kitchens. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








In less than a year, a national distribution organi- 
zation was 80% completed. 


Today, some 12,000 Republic Kitchens have been 
installed. 

Since Republic puts its own steels to the ultimate 
test of consumer sales, we have “proof of pudding” 
data to back our 


3-STEP SERVICE TO YOU STEEL USERS 


1. offering the widest range of standard steels. 

2. recommending the exactly right steel for your 
needs. 

3. passing on to you our fabricating skills to help 
you get the most from your steel. 









WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


‘i 
REPUBLIC 






















Thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


Do you know these ? 





Metal Lath—the world-famous 
Truscon metal lath and accessories, 
made in the greatest range of types, 
to the highest specifications. 





Stainless Steel Tubing— for applica- 
tions from dairy farming to atomic 
energy. Republic's stainless is known 
the world over as ENDURO. 





Hot Rolled Bars—Republic Steel is a 
major producer of hot rolled bars and 
shapes used in practically every 
industry. 


ok * * 


Republic Steel Today: 


Ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70.000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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. . . Much of Greek shipping 
now escapes being taxed 


effect over much of the country. Greek 
farming methods, unchanged for many 
centuries, are being revolutionized—and 
the nation’s eroded, exhausted soil is 
becoming fertile again. 

Big improvements are also being made 
in electrical power. American aid pro- 
vided 100 million dollars for power ex- 
pansion. Greece’s power capacity is being 
doubled, to 339,000 kilowatts, and power 
revenues will finance further expansion 
to a goal of 1 million kilowatts. A 700- 
mile grid of high-voltage transmission 
lines is being built—and will bring power 
into regions that never had it before. One 
big power plant got Italian equipment— 
delivered on reparation account—which 
was installed by combined efforts of en- 
gineers from the U.S., Germany, Britain, 
France and Switzerland. 

Industrial and mining growth is com- 
ing about more slowly, but there has 
been a big increase in the production of 
cement, bauxite and manganese. 

American engineers went to work on 
Greek roads, helping rebuild them into 
modern highways so that all major towns 
and cities can now be reached by auto- 
mobile from Athens, 

Greek shipping also has made a 
comeback. The trouble is, however, that 
most of it sails under foreign flags to 
escape Greek taxes and controls. Ships 
flying the Greek flag now total 1.5 mil- 
lion gross tons, not far below the prewar 
figures. But even more tonnage of Greek 
shipping is registered under the flags of 
Panama, Liberia and Honduras. Greece 
gets none of the earnings of those ships. 
Now the Government is negotiating with 
shipowners to get those vessels chartered 
under the Greek flag. If the negotiations 
succeed, Greece will have the third or 
fourth largest fleet of any nation in the 
world. 

All these physical gains tell only part 
of the story of how a country that had 
come to be considered a permanent 
ward of U.S. charity is making its way 
toward self-reliance. 

Until recently, Greek politicians were 
going along with deficits and inflation 
to prove the need for more U. S. aid. An 
abundance of controls—and an over-sized 
bureaucracy—stifled competition and en- 
couraged corruption. 

When Gen. Alexander Papagos, hero 
of the anti-Communist war, took office as 
Prime Minister a year ago, he went reso- 
lutely about the task of setting the Gov- 
ernment’s house in order. 

(Continued on page 60) 











| In] minute 


The Verifax copying method, 
Kodak’s sensational new discovery 
for today’s busy offices, gives you— 


° 
3 copies 
of any letter or other office record 


—legible, dry, photo-exact—and 
made... 


on ordinary paper 


instead of on specially treated paper. 
These 3 copies are produced from 
a single sheet of Verifax Matrix 
Paper for— 


¢ 2 
only 4* apiece 
... Which is real copying economy! 


The surprisingly low-priced 
Kodak Verifax Printer, $240, is 
the only equipment needed. It will 
quickly pay for itself by eliminating 
costly retyping, proofreading... and 
enabling you to dispatch legible 
black-on-white copies immediately. 
No skill required . . . no fussing— 
anyone can learn to make Verifax 
copies in a minute or two... and no 
adjustment in your present room 
lighting is necessary. 


Verifax copying saves wherever 
there’s paper work 
——- MAIL COUPON TODAY——~— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. j 
Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 






Name 





Company 





Address 










City 
Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 


R6 


State 
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Ask for Courvoisier Brand 
Cognac Fine Champagne 
in the distinguished 
Josephine bottle. 

*Only Courvoisier Cognac 
bears this registered 
phrase on every bottle— 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
imported by 

W. A. Taylor 

& Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors 


or the U.S. A. 





U.S.A. 1S RIGHT 


During the past year, every state in 
the Union was rep- 
resented on our 
register by at 
least one 
guest. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 64 years 
Write for illustrated folder 












pf 


* The Brandy of 
NO) i eo), 


COURVOISIER 


COGNAC 


Special offer in French glassware—Four Courvoisier cognac snifter glasses, 
about 3/2 inches tall, with Napoleonic emblem in permanent gold design. 
Shipped to you from France. Send $1 cash or check payable to TV. Address 
Dept. C. P.O. Box 1205, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y., and pay 
Postman 15¢ U. S. Postal Examination Charge on arrival. 





DAYSTROM| 


Incorporated: Elizabeth, N. J. 


DIVIDEND WORCE 


The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on December 22, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable February 15, 1954, to holders of 
record January 27, 1954. 

* Operating Units * 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 

DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
. DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION | 























~ HOW TO HOLD ON TO | 
YOUR MONEY IN 1954 


If you have more of worldly goods than the 
other fellow, you probably earned it. Now 
you want to keep what you have—and make 
it grow. That is how Barron’s National Busi- 
ness and Financial Weekly can guide you. 


To help you invest your money or plan 
your financial affairs with greater under- 
standing and foresight, Barron’s gives you 
clear guidance on basic financial trends. 

You will see, in Barron's, how the values 
of your stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 
modities, and cash itself, are affected by 
changing conditions—political and economic 
—from week to week. 

Barron’s never attempts to tell you which 
stocks or bonds you should buy or sell. It 
does tell you the facts that affect securities— 
the underlying trends, immediate outlook, 
vital news and statistics, which indicate in- 
trinsic values. 
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Each week's issue of Barron’s gives you a 
balanced investment outlook on: Business 
Trends. Prospects of Industries and Compa- 
nies; Commodity Developments; Tax Devel- 
opments; Impact of Federal Legislation; 
Stock and Bond Markets; Earnings and Divi- 
dends; Security Price Movements; Mutual 
Funds; Investment Opportunities. 

No other publication is like Barron’s, It is 
especially edited for the man who is worth 
over $12,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a 
year. It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s for dependable aid in making 
your investment decisions. Only $5 for 17 
weeks’ trial: full year’s subscription, $15. 
Just send this ad with your check. Or tell us 
to bill you. Barron's National Business and 
Financial Weekly, 40 New St., New York 
4, N, Y. USN-18 








. . . Greek Government was 
trimmed and tightened 


Inflation is slowed. The official for- 
eign-exchange rate of the drachma was 
cut in half—and Greek exports such as 
tobacco, raisins and olive oil began to 
do well again in foreign markets. Bank 
credits and wage increases were restricted, 
slowing down inflation. Import restric- 
tions were wiped out except for those 
on a few luxury items—but imports de- 
clined as the incentive to hoard goods 
against further inflation disappeared. 
Many gold hoarders began putting their 
money into home construction, launching 
a real housing boom in Athens. And for- 
eign tourists, attracted by favorable ex- 
change rates, doubled their spending in 
Greece. 

The Papagos Government took strong 
measures in other directions. Tax collec- 
tion was tightened up. The number of 
Government employes was reduced. The 
Government cut down its ambitious in- 
vestment program to a manageable level, 
and over-all reductions in Government 
expenses permitted balancing of the 
budget. Only defense expenditures es- 
caped the economy ax. 

A saving for the U.S. As a result 
of these measures, Greece’s unfavorable 
trade balance, which used to run as high 
as 300 million dollars annually, has been 
cut to about 20 million. The United 
States was able to reduce its economic 
aid from 80 million in the last fiscal 
year to 21 million for the year ending 
next June. 

It took a new spirit in Greek politics 
to make these changes. General Papagos, 
with his great military prestige, is getting 
things done. 

He uses “fireside” radio chats to talk 
to the people directly. The proportional 
system of election, which used to breed 
a multjtude of tiny political parties, was 
abolished. All economic and_ financial 
policies have been put under the control 
of one minister—but the Government’s 
over-all policy is to encourage free enter- 
prise and discourage official controls. 

After a year in office, the Papagos re- 
gime has lost none of its popularity. The 
pro-Communist party has been held to 
its customary 10 per cent of the voters, 
and the police have the Communist un- 
derground organization well ynder con- 
trol. 

The Greeks themselves look satisfied 
and hopeful. Despite the terrible events 
they have passed through since 1940, 
there is more happiness and less nervous 
strain in their faces than you see in most 
other European countries these days. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The information returns people are supposed to send in to the federal tax 
collector are now becoming extra important. This is the reason: 


INFORMATION RETURNS. The Internal Revenue Service is bearing down more and 
more on its efforts to uncover tax dodgers. One of the ways it has of doing 
that is to check up on the information returns millions are supposed to file. 





You are required to submit this tax form if you pay an individual $600 or 
more during the year. That can be a fee paid to a doctor, an accountant or a 
lawyer. It can be the rent paid your landlord. Or wages paid to a household 
servant--as little as $12 a week runs up past the $600-a-year mark. 

You have to file a return for each person that you paid the $600 to, sup- 
plying his name and the amount he got. If you know you are supposed to file, 
and don't, you run the risk of a $10,000 fine and a year in jail. 


CHECKING RECORDS: Data you send in are checked against the individual's 
income tax returns. One tax dodger was discovered and hit for a quarter of 
a million dollars for years of back taxes and penalties as a result of such 
a return. Now a congressional committee has suggested that the federal tax 
collector put more pressure on everybody who iS Supposed to file this form 
to do so. 

Information returns must be mailed to the Internal Revenue Service 
office in Kansas City, Mo., by February 28. You can get the necessary 
forms from your District Director. 





WHAT IS INVOLVED. Rents, fees, wages to domestics, commissions, interest 
and alimony are the likeliest kinds of payments the average person may find he 
has to report. Use this aS a rough yardstick: If the payments are made to an 
individual, you ordinarily must submit an information return. If made to a cor- 
poration, an association, or somebody's agent, you probably don't have to. 

Note, too, that filing a Social Security tax form on wages you pay a maid 
or cook or gardener doesn't relieve you of also filing an information return on 
the same wages, if they are more than $600 a year. 





INSURANCE. The U.S. Tax Court reverses a previous stand in regard to 
premiums paid on an insurance policy that names a man's divorced wife as his 
beneficiary. Amounts paid on the policy, taken out as part of a separation 
agreement, need not be reported by the wife as income for tax purposes, the 

(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Cont:nued) 


court mow rules. The policy in the case gave all other insurance rights to the 
husband, and made it possible for him to change the beneficiary if his wife 
remarried. Still unsettled: What the court will do about a previous ruling that 
Such premiums can be taken as an income tax deduction by the husband. 


AUSTRIAN BONDS. Holders of defaulted Austrian bonds now stand to get their 
money back. The Foreign Bondholders Protective Council in New York says final 





arrangements for revaluation of Austrian national, provincial, city and corporate 
issues are to be completed shortly. Plan is to replace the old bonds with new 
ones, plus some sort of credit for back interest due bondholders. It is similar 
to the deal announced for once-worthless German bonds last summer, but the 
method for validating Austrian bonds is expected to be simpler. Your banker or 
securities dealer will be able to help you. 


RELEASE FROM SERVICE. The Army makes another move to release men from 





service as much as three months early. This one applies to your son if he 
went into the Army with an ROTC commission and his first two-year tour of 

duty would normally expire between February 1 and August 31’ of this year. 

Those whose two years end after that will have to serve the full time. 


JOBS FOR GRADUATES. That college senior you know has bright job prospects 
following graduation, two recent studies show. A nation-wide survey by North- 
western University finds companies are planning to hire more college graduates 
this year than last, and to pay them higher starting salaries. Best outlook is 
for those in engineering and technical fields, followed by sales, general busi- 
ness, accounting. Another study, by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
reports that companies look to the campus as their best source for sales personnel. 





ORANGE JUICE. You might be smart to wait a while if you're planning to 
stock your freezer with frozen orange concentrate. A record pick of Florida 
oranges--most of which goes into juice--now is in full swing. The Department of 
Agriculture points out that the crop is 2 million boxes larger than the pre- 
vious high two years ago, when supplies and competition sent prices skidding. 





HEART MYTHS. Put these down as the commonest misconceptions about 
heart disease, says the American Heart Association: 

Most heart attacks are fatal. That's untrue; the majority of heart- 
attack victims recover to lead productive lives. 





You can't work if you have heart disease. Wrong; most people still 
can earn their living, often without changing jobs. 

Nothing can be done about heart disease. Incorrect; some forms of 
heart disease can be prevented, some cured. Almost all cases can be helped. 


WEATHER. Real shivers are ahead for most of the nation. That's the Weather 
Bureau's word in its long-range outlook for January. Temperatures, except for 
above-normal in the Northwest and New England, are to be unSeaSonably low-- 
especially in West Gulf States and the Central Mississippi Valley. As to pre- 
cipitation: More than usual in the Gulf States and east of the Appalachians-- 
much of it in the form of snow north of Virginia. Subnormal in the West and 
Central Plains. Elsewhere, about normal. 
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PROBLEM: Jove a whole hospital in 4 hours 


INDIANA'S “OPERATION BIG SWITCH” 
SHOWS HOW TRUCKS COULD MOBILIZE 
IN CASE OF ATOMIC ATTACK 


As Civilian Defense observers stood by, the Indiana 
trucking industry pooled its resources of men and ma- 
chines recently to move an entire hospital—patients, 
staff, and equipment—from the old building to a new 





without jostling the patients! 


one 24 miles across town in Fort Wayne. 

Twenty-seven pieces of equipment and more than 
100 men—drivers and riggers—were contributed for 
“Operation Big Switch’ by Ft. Wayne truck opera- 
tors and Teamsters Local 414, A.F.L. 

The hospital was moved safely in only 4 hours. If the 
job had been hired, it would have cost around $5,000 
an hour. But it didn’t cost the hospital a dime. 

The move was another “‘preview’’ of the service the 
trucking industry may be called on to perform anytime, 
anywhere if atomic warfare strikes our homeland. Time 
and again, in emergency after emergency, the amazingly 
flexible trucking industry has shown its willingness and 
ability to do its part. Floods in Omaha—a hospital 
move in Indiana as well as the day-to-day transpor- 
tation of the necessities of life—you can count on the 
trucking industry. 





¥ American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








TARIFF: LOTS OF TALK, 


LITTLE ACTION IN SIGHT 


The tariff will be more in the 
news this year. 

Tariff-cutting law expires June 
12. Special commission will pro- 
pose some changes. 

Foreign competition, more 
keenly felt, sparks appeals for 
higher tariffs. But ‘‘trade, not 
aid” idea makes many favor 
lower tariffs. 

What will happen? Perhaps 
not very much. Here’s why. 


The tariff law is nobody’s baby. 

This is one thing the Government's 
special Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy has discovered. As the 
law works now, it pleases no one. 

People who want to keep imports out 
are unhappy. They find the law blocking 
their efforts to get import duties on cer- 
tain products raised. 

People who want to let more imports 
in are unhappy too. They find the law 


giving them little leeway for cutting 
tariffs below their present levels. 

The Agriculture _ Department, an 
agency of the U.S. Government, is un- 
happy. It finds that, despite safeguards 
in the law, some imports, such as wool, 
are making its price-support operations 
more difficult. 

Foreign governments, on the other 
side of the picture, are also unhappy. 
They recall that the tariff is America’s 
oldest political issue and hence is al- 
ways likely to be an uncertain factor. 
A slight shift in attitude over here could 
soon cut them out of part of their market. 

But at the moment, the tariff is in a 
stalemate, under attack from all sides, 
so that any radical change seems unlikely. 

Heavy pressure is bearing down on 
Congress and the Administration to build 
the tariff wall higher. 

Wool growers have been pleading 
with the U.S. Tariff Commission to add 
a special flat fee of 12 to 15 cents a 
pound on foreign wool, already subject 
to a 25.5-cent duty. The Agriculture 
Department has been urging a special 
7-cent fee. 

Lead and zinc miners want tariffs on 


their metals raised, on the average, about 
50 per cent. In addition, they want a 
special “antidumping tax” on imports, 
until the prices of lead and zinc go up 
about one fourth. 

Some oil companies want imports 
of oil reduced; they’ve been forced to cut 
production because of an oversupply. 
Leaders in the coal industry, including 
the United Mine Workers, also want to 
shut out much of the fuel oil now coming 
in from abroad. 

Manufacturers want higher duties on 
a long list of products: hardwood ply- 
wood, china tableware, wallpaper, safety 
pins and straight pins, watch movements, 
wrapping twine, wool gloves, brier pipes, 
hand-blown glassware, lace, scarves pro- 
duced by silk-screen process, motorcycles 
and wood screws. 

As things now stand, these groups are 
encountering delays and setbacks. Some 
have appealed to Congress for a more 
protective tariff law but haven’t won 
enough votes. Others have been turned 
down by the Tariff Commission. In 
several instances, President Eisenhower 
has refused to approve tariff boosts. 

(Continued on page 66) 


How the U.S. Tariff Wall Has Come DOWN 


SINCE U.S. STARTED LOWERING TARIFFS IN 1934— 


2,532 rates of duty have been reduced 
805 rates have been left untouched 


Fewer than a dozen rates have been raised 


AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY HAS BEEN CUT IN HALF— 


FROM 24.4% 10 12.2% 


Source: U.S. Tariff Commission 
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New Issues- 1953 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 
Issue 


$ 4,550,000 
3,300,000 
10,000,000 
100,000,000 
3,032,000 
12,500,000 
9,500,000 
100,000,000 
4,000,000 
13,500,000 
17,800,000 
3,000,000 
15,000,000 
3,100,000 


3,000,000 4 


5,925,000 


8,733,000 
6,278,000 


8,500,000 
4,190,000 1 
12,000,000 
30,000,000 
6,745,000 
3,300,000 
7,025,000 
27,094,000 
14,250,000 
32,000,000 
4,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
33,350,000 
3,000,000 
20,000,000 
3,750,000 
4,500,000 
45,000,000 
2,970,000 
13,225,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 


27,000,000 
3,200,000 


5,100,000 


116,147,150 


Tax Exempt 

ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
4%, 3% & 22% Bonds, Due 1954-76 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL DISTRICT, MICH, 
31% & 3% Bonds, Due 1954-70 
BOSTON, MASS. 

1.53% & 1.389% Notes, Due 1953-54 (2 issues) 
CALIFORNIA, eed OF+ 

200, 244% & 242% Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1954-73 
CAMILLUS, ETC., ONONDAGA COUNTY, N. Y., 
C/S/D No. 1, 3.10% Bonds, Due 1954-83 
CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL. 
30% Bonds, Due 1956-73 
DELAWARE, STATE OF* 
2!14°% Bonds, Due 1954-73 
DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY* 
Var. Rates Revenue Bonds, Due 1957-73 & 1983 
DETROIT, MICH.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-83 
DETROIT-WAYNE JT. BUILDING AUTH., MICH.*+ 
Var. Rates Revenue Bonds, Due 1957-83 
ERIE COUNTY WATER AUTHORITY, N. Y.* 
Var. Rates Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1954-93 
FLINT, MICH. 

3% & 314° Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1954-83 
FLORIDA, STATE BOARD OF EDUC. OF, 
23406, 220 and 2.60% Bonds, Due 1955-74 
FORT WORTH, TEX.?+ 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1954-78 
%, 39% & 244% Bonds, Due 1954-78 
HOUSTON, TEX.*+ 

214%, 2340¢ & 3% Bonds, Due 1954-78 
Var. Rates Water Revenue Bonds, Due 1954-84 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

314% Bonds, Due 1954-83 
KANSAS CITY, MO.*+ 
Var. Rates Water Revenue Bonds, Due 1963-78 

LAKE CO. TWP. H. SCH. DIST. NO. 113, ILL. 
214% & 244° Bonds, Due 1955-73 
Los ANGELES, CALIF.*+ 

4139, 21.0% & 22% Bonds, Due 1954-73 
LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS, CALIF.+ 
342% Bonds, Due 1954-78 
MEMPHIS, TENN.?+ 

2.90% & 234% Bonds, Due 1954-83 
MILFORD, CONN. 

2.60% Bonds, Due 1954-73 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1954-83 
NASSAU COUNTY, N. Y.+ 

3.10% Bonds, Due 1954-82 
NORTH CAROLINA, STATE OF 
4%, 2% & 214% Bonds, Due 1958-73 
OREGON, STATE OF+ 
Var. Rates Highway Bonds, Due 1954-66 
ORLEANS PARISH SCHOOL BOARD, LA.+ 
344% Bonds, Due 1955-92 
PENNSYLVANIA, GEN'L STATE AUTH. OF, 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-82 
PENNSYLVANIA, STATE HWY. & BRIDGE AUTH. OF, 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-74 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-94 
POLK COUNTY, FLA., SPEC. TAX S/D No. 1, 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-77 
PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY? 

244% Consolidated Bonds, Due 1984 
SACRAMENTO CITY UN. SCH. DIST., CALIF.+ 
2%, 2'!4% & 50% Bonds, Due 1957-76 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
31%, 3.1007, 3°% Bonds, Due 1963-83 (2 issues) 
SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF* 
2.20% & 2.100% School Bonds, Due 1954-73 (2 issues) 
SPRINGFIELD SCH. DIST. AUTH.,PA. 
Var. Rates Revenue Bonds, Due 1956-88 
TENNESSEE, STATE OF*+ 
3%, 2.60% & 214% Bonds, Due 1962-64 
TEXAS, STATE OF 
Var. Rates Veterans’ Land Bonds, Due 1960-89 
WASHINGTON, STATE OF+ 
4% & 234% Bonds, Due 1955-63 
Var. Rates Revenue Bonds, Due 1954-76 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Var. Rates Water & Sew. Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-89 
WILLIAMSPORT SANITARY AUTHORITY, PA. 
Var. Rates Sewer Revenue Bonds, Due 1955-92 
ADDITIONAL TAX EXEMPT BONDS— 
132 ISSUES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 © 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


Amount of 
Issue Corporate 


10,950,000 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EQUIP. 
MENT TRUSTS OF 1953 314% & 354% Serial a 
Trust Ctfs, Due 1953-68 (2 issues). . 
15,000,000 CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF BALTIMORE CITY 31 Year 314% 
Debentures, Due 1984 a 
16,515,000 CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN "RAILWAY 
COMPANY EQUIPMENT TRUSTS OF 1953 314% 
& 334% Equip Tr Ctfs, Due 1954-68 (3 issues) P 
40,000,000 CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, INC. First & Refg —- nine 3% Series I, 
due February 1, 1983 . 
25,000,000 CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANY OF BALTIMORE First Refg 
Mtge S F Bonds, Series Y 374%, due June 1, 1983 . 
12,000,000 DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series due Sept. 1, 1983 (354% 
10,500,000 ILLINOIS CENTRAL EQUIPMENT TRUSTS, SER- 
IES 36 & 37, 3% Equip Trust Ctfs, Due 1953-68 (2 issues) 
20,000,000 ILLINOIS POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due 1983 . 
10,000,000 KANSAS GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 35% Series due 1983 . 
7,650,000 LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT TRUST, SERIES M, 3! 4% Equip 
Trust Ctfs, Due 1954-68 . he 
8,000,000 METROPOLITAN EDISON COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 37% Series due 1983. . . .. 
8,000,000 MOUNTAIN STATES POWER ee 
First Mtge Bonds, Series due Sept. 1983 (4%) . 
35,000,000 NEW YORK TELEPHONE Tea 
Refg Mtge 374% Bonds, Series G, Due 1984 . . . 
22,000,000 OHIO POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 336% Series due 1983 . 
65,000,000 PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY+ 
First & Refg Mtge Bonds, Series V, 4% Due 1984 . 
20,000,000 PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First & Refg Mtge Bonds, 314% Ser. due 1983 . . 
10,000,000 POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 37% Series due 1988 . 
30,000,000 SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELE. 
GRAPH COMPANY 24 Year 334% Deb Due 1977 
34,220,100 SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 
414% Convertible Sinking Fund Deb Due 1973 
29,620,000 SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS, SERIES II, JJ, KK & LL, 34%%, 35%%, 
334% & 3% Equip Trust Ctfs, Due 1954-68 (4 issues) 
75,000,000 TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
First Mtge Pipe Line Bonds, 444% & 4% Ser. due 
1973 (2 issues) & 5% Debentures due 1973 4 
25,000,000 UNITED GAS CORPORATION. 
33¥%4% Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1973 a 
8,000,000 WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
First Mtge Bonds, Series due May 1, 1983, 444% 


Underwriting 
Interest 


$ 4,950,000 
4,650,000 
7,815,000 
7,200,000 


2,500,000 
3,750,000 
5,550,000 
4,700,000 
2,400,000 


2,550,000 
2,300,000 
1,500,000 
6,800,000 
8,950,000 
4,150,000 
9,900,000 
2,850,000 
4,550,000 
3,747,400 


15,395,000 


16,200,000 
1,600,000 
2,500,000 


56,585,000 ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFI. 
CATES AND PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


16 ISSUES . 29,935,000 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses and current quotations 
will be supplied for any of these securities upon request. 


Vo December 21, 1953 


‘Issue beaded jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. All other issues were beaded, or 
purchased and offered alone, by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ince. 


Send For Year-End Bond Survey and 1954 Tax Chart 


Concise survey of 1953 bond market and outlook 
for 1954, and new comparison chart based upon 
individual Federal tax rates effective January 1, 
1954—to help you determine the value of tax ex- 
emption in your income bracket. Write without 
obligation for folders WS-53 







TAX EXEMPT 
vs 


TAXABLE 
BONDS 





INC. 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 











SUN... 


Cabana Colony, 
Lido Deck, Salt 
Water Pool— 
Private Beach 
Club... all the 
7 requisites of 
ss luxurious leisure. 





UNDER THE SUN... 










FUN... 


Dance Patio, 
Tennis, Shuffle- 
board, Yacht 
Basin, Putting .. 
Florida's finest 
golf on nearby 
courses. 








AFTER DARK... 


Air conditioned 
Tropical and West 
India rooms, top 
flight entertain- 
ment head- 
lining America's 
gayest resort 
living ...in “the 
Palm Beach manner.” 





PALM 








ATTRACTIVE RATES 
Modified American Plan 
= (European Rates on Request) 


OF THE 


James J. Farrell, General Manager 


BEACH 2) 


FOR NEW COLOR BROCHURE: 
Write Direct to the Hotel Palm Beach, Florida 








RACE TRAIN 
TO HIALEAH 
during season... 
complete with 
club facilities... 
final evidence 
that Biltmore 
holidays cover 





“everything 
under the sun!” 














FLORIDA'S 
LARGEST 
RESORT 













IT'S 
7 MILES 
HIGH 





AND WORKS IN YOUR PLANT 


It’s 7 miles high, but you put it to work 
operating hoists and lifts, conveying, 
agitating solutions, sandblasting, blowing 
chips and dust, spray painting, starting 
diesels, controlling power shovels, lubri- 
cating, pumping and inflating. This king- 
size helper is air. You package it and put ii 
to work as compressed air. 

In packaging air, you get the most for 
your money with a , 
Quincy Compressor. 
One of the 23 Quincy 
models-will do that 
job better, more eco- 
nomically. Sizes | to 
90 CFM. i 
“AIR MAKES THINGS HUM,” § 
a free booklet, shows 
16 profitable ways to 
use compressed air. 
Write Dept. US16. uincy 
QUINCY uincYy 
COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT * CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS + MINNEAPOLIS 


DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO : 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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The Most Valuable 
Advertising Space 
in America ! 


Your Calendar sales message makes a con- 
tinuous impression on the most important 
purchasing agent in the world—the Amer- 
ican housewife. 

You're talking to her, 365 days a year, while 
she’s planning her budget and making buy-: 
ing decisions. Can any other medium deliver 
that kind of coverage? 

Your Calendar on the wall of her home puts 
your advertising message in this most valu- 
able of all advertising space. Our representa- 
tive will be glad to help you get it. Ask him 
in today, or write for full information. 


SHAW-BARTON 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 





SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Special Report 





President's tariff position 
seems to have changed ... 


The position of the President has been 
disappointing to the people who want 
more protection. At first they thought he 
was seeing things their way. He blocked 
a Government contract to buy foreign 
electrical machinery. He set special fees 
and quotas to keep out some foreign 
dairy products, flaxseed, peanuts and 
peanut oil. He named to the Tariff Com- 
mission a man reputed to favor more 
protection for domestic industry. 

Then Mr. Eisenhower seemed to veer 
the other way. Most of the seven men he 
named to the 17-member Commission to 
study the tariff problem are regarded as 
favoring a large volume of imports. On his 
recent trip to Canada, the President spoke 
in favor of a gradual lowering of tariffs. 

He put into effect a long-delayed 
tariff pact with Uruguay providing lower 
duties on cattle hides. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers seem to be 
getting less help than they did from 
former President Truman. Mr. Truman 
granted higher duties on hatters’ fur and 
women’s fur-felt hats. Mr. Eisenhower 
has approved no increases for manu- 
facturers. 

The Government seems to be giving 
itself more protection, however. It is 
cutting down on imports of farm products 
where this can help to keep domestic 
crops from piling up in federal ware- 
houses. The President’s latest move along 
this line was to limit imports of oats. 

Low-tariff advocates aren’t happy, 
even though their high-tariff foes are 
doing poorly. Looking back, they see that 
tariffs, after 1934, were cut substantially. 
But, in the year just passed, this tariff- 
cutting process has come to a halt. 

The last time the U.S. agreed to re- 
duce any tariffs was in August, 1952, 
when President Truman signed an agree- 
ment with Venezuela. The Uruguayan 
pact, put into effect by President Eisen- 
hower, was drawn up under Mr. Truman 
in 1948. 

This letdown in negotiations is a sign 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, the basis for most of the tariff cuts. 
has lost effectiveness long before its ex- 
piration, scheduled for June 12. Rates on 
many things foreigners want to sell have 
been cut the full amount allowed—to 50 
per cent of the rate in effect in 1945. 
This is true for manganese, bauxite and 
various types of iron and steel; also for 
industrial machinery, lumber, sardines, 
cocoa, some wines and whiskies, hand- 
hooked cotton rugs, burlap, silk clothing, 
fuel oil and low-octane gasoline. 

Under the law, certain other rates 
could be cut. But foreigners aren’t much 
interested in some of these—the tariff 
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MMW 
s Material Welfare 
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Some nations put up 
new bars to U.S. goods 


FOOD” CLOTHING» : “HOUSING 
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on automobiles, for instance. They doubt 
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they could sell many more cars even with KD: rei ae & e aU = 
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problem this way: “Tariffs have now 
gotten to the point where further cuts are 
almost sure to hurt some domestic group.” 

The other side of the tariff-cutting 
approach—the concessions granted by 





This represents every- Everything we It is 
thing we eat, wear and eat, wear and impossible 
use. The quality and use comes from to multiply 
quantity of these is de- the natural re- muscle power 
termined by the effi- sources at our without 


Management's re- 
sponsibility is to 
provide the latest 
and best tools to 
create adequate 


one 


foreigners on U.S. goods, in return for 
tariff cuts we have made on their prod- 
ucts—has also become a disappointment. 
The foreigners have cut their rates but 








—Devaney 


OVER THE TARIFF BARRIER 
. . . too high or too low? 


added other controls to keep U.S. goods 
out. 

That’s what happened when Australia 
cut her tariff on motorcycles. The U.S. 
used to sell some there, under the higher 
rates. But, since the cut, no import li- 
censes have been granted for any U.S. 
motorcycles. This trade, instead of grow- 
ing, has died. 

Such controls were justified by the 
foreigners on the ground that they had 
to save dollars, and the excuse was ac- 
cepted by the U.S. Government. But 
now other countries can buy more U.S. 
goods if they want to. Thanks to our 
foreign aid, they have more dollars com- 
ing in than going out. They prefer to use 
them, however, to build up reserves, not 
to buy things here. 

Many officials are now coming around 
to the view that bargaining on tariffs on 

(Continued on page 68) 
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People: Five More a Minute 


Today, U.S. population is increasing 
at an average rate of five persons every 
minute. Births are still booming at a 
rate of one every cight scconds and life 
span is continuously inching up. 1960 
population may be close to 175 million. 
Even a medium estimate places 1975 
population around 190 million. 

‘The U.S. worker must soon start pro- 
ducing more just to stay abreast of his 
growing “family” of young and old non- 
workcrs. 

This greater productivity can be 
achieved only with more and_ better 
“tools” as portrayed in the chart above. 

In this situation is the simple eco- 
nomics fundamental that mechanization 
is the secret of Amcrica’s greatness. So- 
called “‘labor-saving’’ machinery enables 
us to produce more goods per manhour, 
whether to keep abreast- of population 
growth or to increase the standard of 
living for all. 


Fortunately for all, the American com- 
petitive system continues to bring forth 
new and better “tools”. ‘Two of par- 
ticular interest have been made available 
to industry for the first time in the past 
few months: 

1. An improved type of power feed 
band machine on which the work is 
locked to the table and automatically 
moved under hydraulic pressure into the 
cutting tool. This machine will cut any 
shape in any material faster, at lower 
cost and with greater accuracy and less 
human effort than any previous machine. 

2. A new saw band for this machine 
made of high speed steel whose metal- 
lurgical characteristics permit it to cut 
10 to 12 times faster and last 20 to 30 
times longer than any previous saw bands. 

These new products form a manufac- 
turing team that opens up entirely new 
opportunities for increased productivity 





automatically, 
Power-Matic Band Machine 
with high speed steel saw band. 


CUTTING. 
new DoALL 


SLOTS 


using 


and lower costs. ‘They are already in 
wide use in toolrooms and on mass pro 
duction lincs for trimming, slotting, slit- 
ting, notching, cutting shapes and other 
operations. Often they take the place of 
far more expensive and slower machine 
tools which remove metal by reducing 
it to chips. 

Both of these new tools are products 
of The DoALL Company, which also 


sells precision surface grinders, gage 
blocks, cutting tools, tool steel, gaging 


equipment and metalworking necessitics 
through a network of 38 Sales-Service 
Stores listed in local phone directories. 
I'ree demonstrations of this equipment 
will be made at any plant upon request. 
Headquarters 1s The DoALL Company, 
Des Plaines, [linois. 

Free on request and without advertising mat- 
ter: 17” x 22” wall chart “WHY LIVING 
IMPROVES IN AMERICA’’—suitable for 
bulletin board use. 
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Calculating is a soft touch 


with Lo{\eda gs 10-key calculator! 
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Touch system for rapid calculations is possible on Facit. Add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, divide with only one hand on compact 10-key-board. Manual and 
electric models. By the makers of famous ODHNER 10-key adding machine. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4 


FACIT INC. Dept. U 


SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


OUR PREPAID 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
EARN... 


One of Chicago's 

OldestandLarg- 0 
est Savings Asso- O 
ciations.Accounts 
opened by the 
15th earn from 
the Ist. SAVE 
BY MAIL. Write today 
for Free Booklet. 








CURRENT RATE 





Se 





It’s difficult for even the largest 
hotel in Baltimore to live up to its fine 
reputation... but we keep trying. 
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Special Re>ort 





... The times are against 
big changes in tariffs 


a tit-for-tat basis is more trouble than 
it’s worth. 

For their part, the foreigners aren’t too 
happy with the U.S. tariff setup, even 
though they’ve gotten much more than 
they've given. Net effect on trade, they 
feel, has not been great. 

One measure of this is the amount of 
goods that comes in after paying tariffs. 
If lowering tariffs makes it much easier 
for foreign goods to be sold here, the 
proportion of these duty-paid items 
should rise sharply, and the proportion 
of duty-free imports decline. 

In 1933, before the tariff-cutting pro- 
gram, 37 per cent of U.S. imports were 
goods that paid tariffs, 63 per cent were 
goods on which no duties are levied. 
Now, about 42 per cent of imports are 
duty-paid, about 58 per cent duty-free. 

Thus, the shift has been small. Tariff 
cuts do not seem to let in a great flood of 
goods that used to be kept out. 

What to do about a bundle of laws 
that is unsatisfactory to almost everyone 
involved is the biggest riddle facing the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
which encompasses some of the differing 
factions. It has five businessmen, one 
labor leader, one economist and 10 mem- 
bers of Congress. The congressional 
group, in turn, includes several who want 
tariffs raised, some who want them cut, 
and a third, cautious faction that favors 
some adjustments, up and down, with 
no radical change in the general level. 

The cautious faction holds the balance 
of power in the Commission, which is 
trying to come up with a plan Congress 
will accept. 

Its recommendations are not likely to 
be very drastic. The U.S. will not be 
urged to rush into “free” trade, nor back 
to the high protection policy of 1930-34. 

The business picture will also work 
against big tariff cuts any time soon. 
Congressmen will worry more about com- 
petition from abroad. 

Changes in the mechanics of tariff 
tinkering are a bit more likely. 

There’s talk of a new type of tariff 
commission with broader power to re- 
view all rates and suggest changes, sub- 
ject to approval by Congress; of speedier 
action to protect basic industries hurt 
by foreign competition; and of some kind 
of Government help for injured industries 
when U.S. foreign policy dictates against 
giving them more protection. 

Such remedies would, at most, have 
only a gradual effect on foreign trade. 
But, lumped together in a new law, 
they might, for a few years, remove 
some of the uncertainty about what kind 
of policy the U.S. is going to follow. 
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Labor Week 








WHAT'S BECOME OF THE 19 POINTS 


Taft-Hartley Changes Get a Working Over 


Ike is in for another explosion 
if he revives all the Durkin ‘19 
points.’’ Congress sees dynamite 
in some of them. 

But minor changes in the Taft 
Act may come in months ahead. 


When Martin Durkin walked out of 
President Eisenhower’s Cabinet last 
September, most employers hoped 
they had heard the last of the “19 
points” that caused Mr. Durkin to re- 
sign. Now they are beginning to won- 
der. 

There are signs that another fight 
may be brewing over some of these 
points, this time in Congress. 





Mr. Durkin quit because of a disagree- 
ment with President Eisenhower over 19 
proposed changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Mr. Durkin claimed the President 
had approved the changes. Mr. Eisen- 
hower said there had been a misunder- 
standing. Employer groups jumped into 
the controversy with charges that many 
of the amendments were prolabor. The 
furor subsided when nothing was done 
about sending the proposals to Congress. 

Now, with Congress back in session, 
employers are getting jumpy again. 
Rumors are heard that the President is 
being advised by some of the people 
around him to ask rather extensive 
changes in the Taft Act. There is a 
growing fear that an attempt will be 
made to appease unions by recommend- 
ing amendments that employers dislike. 


As one industry publication puts it: “The 
impression persists that the President’s 
thus-far most influential advisers are in- 
sisting that the Republican Party can 
and must seek the so-called labor vote 
next fall through concessions to unions.” 

If it turns out that the White House 
does recommend such “concessions to 
unions,” there is no assurance that Con- 
gress will co-operate. Just the opposite 
is likely to happen. Congress, back for 
another session, appears to be in no more 
of a mood to appease unions than it was 
when it met a year ago. 

Those in a position to know congres- 
sional attitudes size up the situation on 
labor legislation as follows: 

Congress is willing to make revisions 
in the Taft-Hartley Act on the theory 

(Continued on page 70) 


The 19 Points Proposed to Do These Things... 


1. Exempt small business firms 
from the Taft-Hartley Act. Let the 
States handle their disputes. 


2. Extend coverage of the Act 
to some foremen who now are 
exempt. 


3. See that unions are not held 
responsible for acts of individual 
members merely because they are 
members. 


4. Review administrative pro- 
cedures of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board with a view to im- 
provement. 

5. Permit a union with a “union 
shop” contract to require the em- 
ployer to fire workers for disclosing 
confidential information about the 
union, or for being Communists or 
Communist sympathizers. As the 
law now stands, such unions can 
get workers fired only for non- 
payment of dues. 


6. Permit an employer to give 
the union in his plant a reasonable 
opportunity to fill job openings in 
the plant. Critics complain that this 
might extend “hiring hall’ prac- 
tices throughout industry. 

7. Permit employer and union 
to enter into agreement on mini- 
‘mum training and experience re- 
quirements for employment. Em- 
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ployers feel this would permit 
something resembling the ‘closed 
shop.” 

8. Permit employers—in indus- 
tries where employment is not per- 
manent enough to allow union- 
representation elections—to enter 
into prehiring contracts with unions, 
with the unions being treated as 
collective-bargaining representa- 
tives of the workers. 


9. Clarify secondary-boycott 
provisions of the Act. Permit sec- 
ondary boycott of struck work 
which has been farmed out solely 
because of a strike. Permit boycott 
of a subcontractor on a construction 
project to force main contractor in- 
to line. 


10. Permit unions to terminate 
contracts on 30 days’ notice, not 
60 as at present. 


11. Prohibit holding of a bar- 
gaining election, where a strike is 
in progress, until four months after 
start of strike. 


12. Prohibit elections to de- 
authorize existing “union shop” 
contracts until the end of the con- 
tract periods. At present, workers 
desiring to end a “union shop” 
agreement can vote on the issue 
during the life of the contract. 


13. Make it more difficult for 
unions and employers to file new 
demands during the life of a con- 
tract. 


14. Eliminate requirement that 
unions must file with the Govern- 
ment information that is already 
on file. 


15. Remove the requirement 
for filing non-Communist affidavits 
by union officers. 


16. Give NLRB some discretion 
in asking injunctions against sec- 
ondary boycotts. Board now is re- 
quired to apply for such injunctions. 


17. Recognize paramount au- 
thority of federal laws over State 
laws in labor matters. Effect would 
be to legalize the “union shop” in 
States that outlaw it. 

18. Remove the provision that 
authorization to deduct union dues 
from a worker's pay be limited to 
one year, or to termination of con- 
tract, whichever is shorter. Author- 
ization, once given, would be valid 
until revoked by employe. 


19. Permit unions to operate 
welfare funds financed by employ- 
ers. Employers now are prohibited 
from making payments into such 
funds unless the employers help 
administer the funds. 
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Every business has light hauling prob- 
lems that cost too much money—waste too 
much expensive time. 

Cut costs in half with Cushman’s 780 
Truckster, new this year with SHAFT 
DRIVE. Ali the advantages of BIG vehicle 
power plus quick, easy-to-handle action 
AND low operating cost that has made 
Cushman the leader in light hauling equip- 
ment. Men and women handle Truckster 





500 Ibs. capacity 


Total Operating Cost 
34¢ per mile 


e EXTRA power 
e EXTRA capacity 
e EXTRA Economy 


with equal ease. It maneuvers smoothly 
within a radius as small as six feet, making 
it easy to park and handle in traffic. Travels 
up to 35 miles an hour. Gives you shaft 
drive power, automotive type transmission 
with three speeds forward and one reverse. 
Save time and money—use the new 780 
Truckster. Your dealer will give you a free 
demonstration. We’ll send you free, illus- 
trated literature. 


SOLD and SERVICED NATIONALLY 








Send A Copy 
To Your Friends . 


.. WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of ‘’‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
0 If possible send the January 8, 1954 issue. 
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Labor Week 





White House has kept 
plans on labor secret .. . 


that no legislation is perfect. But it will 
not stand for basic changes. 

Enough votes might be mustered in 
the Senate to pass a bill that employers 
would consider favorable to unions. 

The House, in a showdown, might go 
to the other extreme and pass “antiunion” 
amendments. 

If such a situation develops, a stale- 
mate probably will result. That could 
mean no legislation, with the Taft-Hart- 
ley fight carried into the 1954 congres- 
sional campaigns. 

In the labor committees of House 
and Senate, the belief prevails that the 
19 amendments are still to be the basis 
of White House recommendations for 
changes in the labor law. But the White 
House has kept its plans secret. Mem- 
bers of congressional labor committees 
say they have not been consulted by the 
President’s labor advisers since the Durk- 
in blowup. Prior to that time, there was 
a close working arrangement between 
White House and the labor committees 
in drafting proposed changes in the Taft 
Act. 

Most Congressmen are satisfied with 
the present arrangement. No _partici- 
pation means no commitments. But these 
same members of Congress prefer to have 
the President send up a Taft-Hartley 
message written in as general terms as 
possible, without amendments as specific 
as the 19 points. 

One Republican member put this feel- 
ing into these words: “No one can agree 
with every specific recommendation the 
President makes. If he comes up here 


with specific amendments, there will be a ° 


fight over every one of them.” 

Actually, the 19 points are not all as 
controversial as they appear to be. Most 
of the changes that stirred up the fuss at 
the time of the Durkin resignation were 
approved in similar form by Republicans 
in both branches of Congress in 1949. 
But the half-dozen or so amendments that 
aroused the fears of employers appear to 
have grown in importance to a point 
where they often are considered typical 
of all 19. These are given little chance of 
seeing the light of day in Congress. 

While Congress waits for the Presi- 
dent to make known his wishes on Taft- 
Hartley changes, two members of Con- 
gress who will be in the center of the 
fight to amend the law are making known 
their views on the subject. They are 
Senator Irving Ives (Rep.), of New 
York, a strategically placed member of 
the Senate Labor Committee; and Rep- 
resentative Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the House Labor Committee. Their ideas 
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are worth noting because both will have 
a great deal to do with shaping the type 
of labor legislation that is submitted to 
Senate and House for action. 

Senator Ives, in an interview with the 
Bureau of National Affairs, said he 
favored changes along these lines: 

Revise the “union shop” provisions to 
meet requirements of seasonal or tempo- 
rary unemployment. The Senator would 
reduce the time for joining a union from 
30 to seven days. 

Adopt a more realistic approach to- 
ward handling secondary boycotts. The 
Senator believes employes should not be 
required to handle struck work, but has 
reached no decision on specific changes. 





—Black Star 


SENATOR IRVING IVES 


... revise ‘union shop” rules? 


Amend the law so it can be adminis- 
tered more justly and effectively. 

Relieve unions of unnecessary filing 
of reports with the Government and per- 
mit authorizations for checkoff of dues to 
remain in effect until revoked by workers. 
Such authorizations now must be re- 
newed every year. 

Modify provisions dealing with 
emergency strikes to meet union objec- 
tions, without weakening the Act. 

Respect and protect the rights of 
workers in so-called “economic strikes.” 

Representative McConnell, while 
not in accord with all of the Durkin 19 
points, also has some ideas for revising 
the law. In recent public speeches he has 
discussed some of the changes he favors. 
For example, Mr. McConnell believes: 

The law shoyld be amended to estab- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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So close to America’s largest suppliers and markets, 
yet far enough from target areas and traffic bottle- 
necks, THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA Offers 
separation without isolation. Whether your need 
is for a new branch facility, a warehouse or a 
complete new main plant, you owe it to the future 
of your business to get the facts about THE CENTER 
OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 

Here you and your employees can enjoy all the 
benefits of suburban country life—and yet be only 
minutes away from office or plant; from churches, 
schools and modern shopping centers. And you'll 
be close to both suppliers and customers. Want 
more detailed information? Send for free map- 
folder of graphic facts. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


Akron 8, Ohio 


Mr. Franklyn Dickinson 
General Supervisor of Industrial Development 
Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE area map. 


NAME. 


Send for free 
map-folder today 
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Gar Wood LOAD- 
PACKERS for clean 
communities. 


Buckeye DITCHERS 
for underground mains. 


ws. *. 


Gar Wood DOZERS 
for sanitary land fill 
work. 


Gar Wood CRANES 


for construction and 
maintenance. 


Gar Wood TRUCK 
EQUIPMENT for 
general hauling. 
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*DEATH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 
SOURCE : Federal Security Agency— Public Health Service 


He's a lucky boy! Born in 1950, he enjoys an average life 
expectancy of 68 years—as compared with only 47 years 
in 1900. From 17.2 deaths per thousand population in 1900, 
the U. S. death rate dropped to 9.6 per thousand in 1950... 
and the rate continues to decrease. This remarkable record, 
says the Department of Health, “can be traced in large part 
to steady reductions in the death rate for infectious and 
communicable diseases.” 

Many factors have contributed to our improved public 
health but none has been more significant than our municipal 
sanitation programs. Fast, frequent collection of garbage and 
refuse has helped control disease by controlling disease- 
carrying vermin and insects. Sanitary land fill operations 
have provided safe, efficient means of disposing of refuse 
while actually creating useful property for civic improvements. 

Proper sewage facilities are also vital to America’s health. 
Thousands of miles of underground mains carry wastes to 
disposal plants while additional mains carry fresh, pure water 
into every home. 

For many years Gar Wood has provided American com- 
munities with the means of maintaining and improving sani- 
tation. Gar Wood LOAD-PACKERS are used in more than 
2,000 communities for fast, sanitary, economical refuse col- 
lection while Gar Wood Dozers and Scrapers work daily 
in sanitary land fills. Gar Wood Ditchers and Cranes—as 
well as Dump Truck Bodies and Hoists—play a major part 
in constructing and maintcining water and sewer systems. 
Yes! Gar Wood plays a vital role in protecting America’s 


health. 
U.S. AVERAGE LIFE EXPECTANCY 





BORN IN 1900 — 47 YEARS 





BORN IN 1950—68 YEARS 











GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


WAYNE DIVISION, Wayne, Michigan;ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST DIVISION, 
Mattoon, Illinois; MATTOON DIVISION, Mattoon, lilinois; FINDLAY DIVISION, 
Findlay, Ohio; RICHMOND DIVISION, Richmond, California; NATIONAL LIFT 
CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan; UNITED METAL CRAFT CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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. . . McConnell considers 
doing away with NLRB 


lish a definite line of demarcation be- 
tween’ federal and State authority in la- 
bor matters. He believes that the States 
should be supreme in some matters and 
the Federal Government in others; States 
should have more freedom to control 
strikes and picketing. The Taft-Hartley 
Act, in his view, should not “continue to 
interfere with State activities designed 
to protect the health and safety of its 
citizens, or to preserve proper order with- 
in their boundaries.” Point No. 17 of the 
Durkin 19-point program recognized 
that federal laws had authority over State 
laws. 

Administration of the Taft Act, as Mr. 
McConnell sees it, is badly in need of 


—United Press 


REPRESENTATIVE McCONNELL 
. more leeway for States? 


strengthening. He lists three ideas as 
possibilities, without endorsing any: 
(1) Increase membership of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board from 5 
to 7; (2) abolish NLRB and turn over 
to the courts all cases of unfair labor 
practice; or (3) establish a special court 
to handle cases of unfair practice. 

Mr. McConnell also believes improve- 
ments can be made in the present method 
of dealing with emergency-type strikes. 
The President now is limited to asking 
for an 80-day injunction when there is 
threat of such a strike, and Mr. McCon- 
nell thinks the President should have 
some alternatives. 

Ammunition. These are some of the 
ideas getting consideration in Congress 
before the White House is heard from. 
As usual, the Taft-Hartley issue has in 
it the makings of a lively fight. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Almost everyone is set now for a continued decline in business volume. 

Dip from 1953's boom height, however, is expected to be mild. 

Here's the consensus of a group of economists: 

Total output of goods and services will be down 5 to 7 per cent from 1953. 

Industrial production--physical output of factories and mines--will be off 
10 to 15 per cent from the high level of 1953. 

That's the general conclusion of analysts from industry, research groups, 
universities and Government gathered by National Industrial Conference Board. 














This view is confirmed by a majority of some 300 professional economists 
who agreed, at a winter conference, that an "orthodox recession" is going on, 
but that it promises to be mild, with a decline of around 5 per cent. That 
would still mark 1954 as second only to 1953 as a prosperous business year. 


Here, in more detail, is how some specialists view the outlook: 

Steel production: Closer to 80 per cent of capacity than 100 per cent. 

Housing starts: Around 990,000, against 1.1 million in 1953. 

Auto output: May be down to 5 million this year, from 6.1 million. 

Exports: Sharp decline in both farm and nonfarm products. 

Interest rates: A moderate decline from current levels. 

Wage rates: A moderate rise in straight-time hourly rates. 

Farm prices: No significant change. 

Retail trade, in the aggregate, is expected by one analyst to-hold up quite 
well. A decline in purchases of autos and appliances is foreseen, but that is 
expected to be offset in part by more sales of clothing, shoes, etc. 




















A rise in output is due in months just ahead in some lines. 

Steel industry expects January to be better than December, February better 
than January, March better than February. Steel operations fell to 64.1 per 
cent of capacity during Christmas week, hit 74.3 per cent at year end. 

Auto industry is scheduling the largest January production in its history. 
Output for the month calls for 527,800 cars. 

A moderate upturn also may occur in farm machinery and some other metal- 
fabricating plants. But indications are that the rise will be short-lived. 
Even the auto industry doesn't expect to maintain the January pace. 








Antislump remedies already are being brushed off for use. 

Government contracts are ordered by President Eisenhower to be placed in 
areas of chronic employment. That means, chiefly, New England, Pennsylvania, 
some places in the Midwest and the South. Idea is to spur lagging activity. 

A warning against “overcautious approach" toward installment loans is 
issued to bankers by American Bankers Association. ABA members are told that 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


this is no time to tighten up hard on credit. 

Aim of the Administration is to try to keep U.S. business on an even keel 
through credit policies. That's what Randolph Burgess, the Treasury's public- 
debt manager, told economists. Government doesn't want the economy to go too 
fast in either direction, up or down. 


Softening in business activity is bringing mild benefits to some groups. 
White-collar workers right now show some gain in "real income" because of 
tax cuts and stabilizing prices. Government workers, schoolteachers, bank 
clerks are among those whose incomes stretch a bit further than a year ago. 
Gain for this group is small, from 2 to 5 per cent. 





Factory workers, in contrast, turn up with a small loss, chiefly because 
they are not putting in much overtime any more. Dip in average factory "real 
pay" is slight, less than l per cent from a year ago. 

Biggest iosses have come to workers in durable-goods plants, where the 
amount of overtime was largest in the last year. 

Lower taxes and lower prices also will bring benefits to bondholders, pen- 
Sioners, landlords and others whose incomes have been relatively fixed in the 
period of inflation that followed the outbreak of the Korean war. 








Saving by individuals is falling below a year ago. 

Total savings in liquid form added during July-September, 19535, are re- 
ported by Securities and Exchange Commission at 3.3 billion dollars. That's 
about the same as April-June, but way below July-September, 1953. Savings in 
the period a year ago ran up to 5.2 billion dollars. 








Debt also is less attractive to individuals now. Rise in consumer debt 
amounted to 500 millions, compared with a rise of 1.2 billions in the preceding 
period. A year ago, the July-September debt rise was 900 millions. 

Mortgage-debt rise is steadier--1.6 billions a year ago, 1.7 billions in 
April-June, and 1.6 billions in July-September of this year. 





Changes also are taking place in the way people save. 

Bank deposits and currency holdings grew by 1.6 billions in the July- 
September period, compared with 600 millions in April-June. 

Security holdings grew by 1.2 billions in July-September, compared with 2.6 
billions in each of the first two quarters of 1953. 

Savings and loan associations attracted 600 millions in the recent period, 
compared with 1.1 billions in April-June. 

Insurance reserves increased by 2.1 billions in each three-month period 
since July of 1952. That includes both private and Government. 

It's too early to tell whether a downtrend actually has started in saving 
by consumers. The theory is that, if people's incomes drop, they will tend to 
spend more and save less, percentagewise. 














Trend toward mergers may receive a setback by Federal Trade Commission. 

Further hearings are ordered by FIC in the purchase by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., of two competitors in the flour-milling business. An examiner once had 
recommended that the complaint be dismissed. 

Now comes the Commission holding that the merger may have acted to reduce 
competition, particularly in the Southeast. Pillsbury thus is ordered to put 
in a defense against charges that the Clayton Act was violated. 
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America and its railroads 
grew big and strong together 




















THIS BRIDGE of the early days may 
: look a trifle spindly by today’s standards 
sili ; i j : aii . Fa — but, remember, the trains that hauled 


SS (aN =: ANA . - { the goods for an earlier America were 


> nowhere near the size or weight of to- 
a 


day’s giants! 


.. AND 
THEY'RE BOTH 
STILL GROWING! 


During the last century America grew 
fast — and so did its railroads! New 
sources of raw materials were dis- 
covered — it took the railroads to get 
them where they were needed. New 
and better ways of making goods were 
developed — the railroads carried the 
products of growing industries to the 
eager consumers. The population grew 
and cities sprang up — the steel rail 


was there to serve them. 


In 1954 America’s railroads are still 
growing in strength—still setting new 
records of efficiency in their service. 
Today railroads haul more goods, 
more miles than all other forms of 
transportation combined. And _ their 
average charge is lower than that of 
any other form of general transporta- 
tion. Yes. this railroad record is one big 
assurance that. in the future. Amer- 
ica will be stronger. more productive 


and more prosperous than ever! 


, A= ..™® Association of 
times having a gross weight of | “ = . 4 American Railroads 


10,000 tons —roll safely over such . oo 
bridges as this. The railroads’ & a " ee  % WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
heavy-duty steel highways are built " es ihe 
and maintained by the railroads— . ~~ . “ae ff) x, You'll enjoy 
without expense to the taxpayers. . oe \} THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 
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What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a resuit of federal court lv 
and administrative decisions: 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You co 
£ ap can expect any contract that you sign te 
with the military services to carry a clause 
pointing out that the contract may late: 
be subject to renegotiation. To clear up E 
; confusion resulting from expiration of the 
j old Renegotiation Act on Dec. 31, 1953, aug 
; the Defense Department issues a direc- to 
tive to provide for such a clause it: con- pi 
tracts negotiated by the services after di 
° January |. This is based upon expecta- pi 
—— tions that Congress will re-enact the a 
tr Renegotiation law. 














* > * 


TAX PROCEDURES. You can find 





out from tax coliectors about rules lor of 
figuring the income tax liability of a U.S. Bi 
citizen residing in a foreign country. The a 
N EXT Ti M E . ORDER E new procedures are outlined in a ruling A 
issued by the Internal Revenue Service, cc 
SCOTTISSU E TOWE LS ! known as Rev. Rul. 291. It does not ap- ul 
ply to citizens performing military or ci- cl 
vilian services tor the U.S. Government. th 
‘ “1, . . er ee m 
{. They drink up water like an Airedale in August. i . 
Th ! . STRATEGIC MATERIALS. You can 
2. eyre strong — even when Soaking wet. get information from the General E 
' Services Administration about new poli- 
S Theyre SO soft that many people USe them cies of the Government in procuring stra- N 
as face cloths. tegic and critical materials. GSA has just pn 
: , received a revised directive from the by 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. Director of Defense Mobilization dealing b: 
y with procurement of 29 items. de 
5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick. alte in 
th 
PRICE-SUPPORT LOANS. You can sa 
‘ : now be sure of the final repayment ge 
EVER PLAY ‘ You'll find ScotTissue Towels have an dates for Government loans on 1953-crop in 
“GUESS THE WEIGHT © exceptionally high fiber content. This grains and other commodities stored in 
* “bulk,” plus generous size and double commercial warehouses. The dates, 
; ranging from Feb. 1 to July 31, 1954. 
7 fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissve are announced by the Agriculture De- E 
' Towels weigh 46 Ibs.* Now some paper partment. tre 
B towels cost less for 3,750 but are from al ce ra 
° * ed fir 
mete ee: par” Ger eeee tae GRAIN IMPORTS. You can look for |<, 
you get less drying power. Write for a smaller import of oats from Argen a 
| more facts. Scott Paper Company, tina than has been expected. The Pres- th 
ZS Dept. US-6, Chester, Pa ident issues an order limiting imports cl 
; ? — of this grain from countries other than 
Canada to 2.5 million bushels between 
Dec. 23, 1953, and Sept. 30, 1954. 
i “4 * ar 
co 
SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 22085 So cop om | 
a license to ship goods abroad with- “ 
tees ~ Symbol of the out having a binding contract with a W 
ea See right kind of washroom foreign purchaser. In easing this export He 
. Y 
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control, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 

merce points out that an order for the a ra 

goods from the foreign buyer is required, 

however, when an exporter seeks an in- [ G 
Sen RAMONES 


dividual or blanket license. 


see CAN DO YOU A LOT OF GOOD...RIGHT NOW! 


SECURITIES REGULATION. You can 





express your views to the Securities ° ° 
and Exchange Commission on its pro- Southern California—THE MARKET 
posal to change the form used by brokers As you know, only New York and Chicago now 
and dealers in applying for registration. exceed the Los Angeles area in retail sales. And 
SEC invites interested persons to send the area continues to grow—spectacularly. In 
comments to its Washington headquar- recent years the average increase each year has 
ters up to February 1. equaled a city the size of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
or Peoria, Illinois. 
= ae This $6 billion market, with its rich sales poten- 
TAX INSPECTIONS. You cannot, as tial in almost all lines, certainly deserves your 
a doctor, prevent Internal Revenue personal attention. And while you're here, why 
agents from examining hospital records not take advantage of Southern California’s rich 
to learn the names and addresses of your vacation potential, too?... 


patients. A circuit court of appeals in- 
dicates, however, that the nature of a 
patient’s illness may not be disclosed by 
a hospital. 


* * > 


DISCHARGES. You cannot safely 

fire a union worker for taking time 
off to attend National Labor Relations 
Board proceedings if you have followed 
a liberal policy of time off in the past. 
A circuit court of appeals finds that a 
company discriminated against two 
union representatives when it suddenly 
changed its policy and discharged 
them for taking time off without per- 
mission. 


* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

cannot expect to avoid trouble with 
NLRB if you do the following things: 
postpone the making of a union contract 
by reopening matters already settled in 
bargaining; cause long and unjustifiable 
delays in negotiations, and grant wage 
increases Of more than was offered during 
the bargaining. A circuit court of appeals 
says that all of these actions, taken to- 
gether, show that an emplover bargained 
in bad faith. 





Southern California—THE VACATIONLAND 


Bake out your worries in the luxurious winter 
warmth beside a sunny pool. Ride over the colored 
sands of our great peaceful deserts. Golf among 
palm trees. Motor through the lush subtropic val-* 
leys and along the blue Pacific. Have fun exploring 
Hollywood. Enjoy the winter racing season (it’s on 
right now). Go home refreshed—with a brand-new 
store of health and energy!...Why not come now? 


* * * 


RFC LOANS. You cannot, as repre- 

sentative of a company having a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, keep RFC from disclosing your 
firm’s financial statement if this is neces- 
sary in connection with liquidation of the 




















agency. The Department of Justice rules COLOR MAP, official sightseeing map of Pe See ee eee 

that RFC can make such financial dis- Los Angeles County and all Southern é All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. J-1 q 

closures. California, 22%” x 25”, traces routes for 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 
tours, locates 645 sights visitors want to ' Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. @ 
see most. It’s free. Just mail us the cou- % é 

Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs pon at right. & Nome = @ 

are bused upon decisions and rulings of 

courts and Government bureaus. In making a Street a 

their decisions, courts and bureaus consider ee es een, Ti Ee 8 

many facts which, for reasons of space, can- advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles City 

not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & County Board of Supervisors for the citizens of g 3 

Wortp Report, on written request, will Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, Long Beach, g Zone_______State. a 

refer interested readers to sources of this Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 

basic material. and 182 other communities. ee ee 
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KICKOFF OF THE 1954 CAMPAIGN 


DEWEY: Democrats Mean Failure and Tragedy 
KEFAUVER: End Government by Monopoly and Wealth 


Political lines are being drawn for the elec- 
tion campaign of 1954. 

For the Republicans, Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York shows how his party will 
fight it out from this line: 

Keep blasting at the Truman record, stress 
that “Truman and Democrat’’ mean bungling, 


inefficiency, while ‘Eisenhower and Republi- 
can’ mean competence, victory, peace. 
For the Democrats, Senator Estes Kefauver, 
of Tennessee, urges a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy, then previews an attack on Republican 
domestic policy as favoring the wealthy. 
Here, in full, are the campaign openers. 


WHAT DEWEY SAID ABOUT THE DEMOCRATS 


It gives me a warm feeling to come here to Connecticut at 
the invitation of your great Governor. I know how happy it 
must make all of you to have the kind of leadership John 
Lodge has given the Republican Party and the superb gov- 
ernment he has brought to the State of Connecticut. 

Twenty-five years ago John Lodge and I were struggling 
young lawyers in downtown New York. We visited each 
other in those days of our youth, comparing notes on the 
grief and the delights of young lawyers at the bar. 

If anyone had told us then that we would some day be 
visiting each other as the Governors of New York and Con- 
necticut, we would have promptly sworn out papers for his 
commitment to a mental institution. 

Now, after the passage of a quarter of a century, we are 
once again comparing notes from our respective capitols in 
our adjoining States. I want you to know that I am very 
proud of my Connecticut company. 

Politically this visit gives me a very warm feeling too. Too 
often, during my 11 years in Albany, our New England flank 
was heavily occupied by Democrats in the State Houses 
in both Massachusetts and Connecticut. Today the great Re- 
publican resurgence has not only brought Republican gov- 
ernments to both Connecticut and Massachusetts, but has 
brought the greatest leader of our time to the White House. 

Many changes have occurred, but in one way there has 
been no change at all; as usual, the Democrats are making 
most of the speeches while the Republicans are doing most 
of the work. 

There are other parallels. Twenty years ago the Demo- 
crats were coming near the end of their first year in the 
White House and they were developing their devilish skill 
at spreading falsehoods about the last Republican President. 
They are still at it today. 

By contrast, as the Republicans approach the end of their 
first year in office, they have told the truth about how the 
last Democrat President promoted a spy and allowed him to 
remain in high public office. From the wild complaints and 
accusations which have come forth, it appears to be Demo- 
crat philosophy that it is all right for them to tell falsehoods 
about a former Republican President but somehow it be- 
comes dirty pool for the Republicans to tell the truth about 
a former Democrat President. 

The Democrat politicians claim to be unhappy. They com- 
plain that in 11 months the Republicans have not found a 
cure for everything from our chronic agricultural surplus to 
the common cold. 
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The other night a leading Democrat charged that the 
Eisenhower Administration had abolished the four freedoms, 
and was spreading “four fears.” Confidentially, it is only one 
fear that the Eisenhower Administration is spreading: 

It is a fear among the Democrats that the Republicans will 
succeed in bringing real peace to this world after the cata- 
strophic failure of the Democrats. I say to you that the 
triumph of the Eisenhower Administration in bringing the 
Korean war to a truce is alone enough to enshrine this Ad- 
ministration permanently in the hearts of all Americans. 

Three and a half years ago, as the inevitable result of ter 
rible blunders by the Truman Administration, the Commu- 
nists attacked in Korea. After a year of bitter warfare, the 
Communists proposed an armistice. 

All through the second half of 1951 and all through 1952 
the Communist filibuster continued while the fruitless bleed- 
ing and dying wore on relentlessly. 

When General Eisenhower announced he would visit Ko- 
rea personally, every Democrat officeholder attacked him with 
savage fury. They poured scorn and ridicme on the idea. 
They were desperately afraid he would learn the truth. But 
they were dealing with a man who was unafraid. 

As President-elect he went to Korea and there he learned 
the shocking truth the political leaders had withheld from 
the nation. After two and a half years of war in Korea, our 
fighting men still did not have the ammunition to defend 
themselves or to win a war. 

The graphs showed with dramatic horror that every time 
the shortage was most acute, the casualties among American 
boys were correspondingly greater. 

The Communist enemy knew the truth but the American 
people did not. General Eisenhower grimly and silently set 
to work. He brought the matchless efficiency of American in- 
dustry to the Defense Department. In six months our mili- 
tary forces were built to overwhelming proportions and the 
chronic ammunition shortage was ended. The President forced 
a truce in Korea. The bleeding and dying stopped. 


‘2% YEARS OF HORROR’ 


That, ladies and gentlemen, is the historic achievement 
of the first six months of the Eisenhower Administration. I 
invite you to contrast it with two and a half years of horror 
under the Democrat Administration, and nothing will ever 
erase that record. 

Whenever anybody mentions the words Truman and Dem- 
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ocrat to you, for the rest of your lives remember that those 
words are synonymous with Americans dying, thousands of 
miles from home, because they did not have the ammunition 
to defend themselves. 

Remember that the words Truman and Democrat mean 
bungling our country into war’and the lack of courage or the 
capacity either to win the war or to win a truce. 

Remember that the words Truman and Democrat mean 
the loss of 450 million Chinese to the free world. Remember 
that the words Truman and Democrat mean diplomatic fail- 
ure, military failure, death and tragedy. 

Once again let me remind you that the Democrats do the 
talking while the Republicans do the work. Every time you 
Year a Democrat speech, remind yourselves of the grim and 
ragic performance behind those glittering generalities and 
fatuous promises. 


AALTED: 5 BILLIONS OF ‘WASTE’ 


Remember, also, that the words Eisenhower and Repub- 
lican mean competence, decency, efficiency, victory and peace. 

What else does the Eisenhower Administration mean? At 
the end of my visit to Washington last week, I came away 
with one blazing and happy conviction: At last order has 
been brought out of the chaos in the Pentagon; there is now 
teamwork and high competence in the defense of America. 

The Department has eliminated 135,000 unnecessary em- 
ployes and is doing a bigger job than ever before. 

Do you remember the outraged uproar last spring when 
the President decided to cut 5 billion dollars from the Air 
Force appropriations? The opposition screamed that this would 
prevent our ever reaching an Air Force strength of 110 wings. 
They charged that the air defense was being scuttled. 

Remember those words, ladies and gentlemen. They are 
revealing. The Democrats had been in office for 20 years 
and they knew so little that they were prepared to waste 5 
billion dollars of your money. 

The truth has now emerged that the Air Force could not 
have spent one cent of that 5 billion dollars. With the appro- 
priations given, the Air Force will achieve this coming year 
not only the 110 wings the Democrats said were impossible; 
it will actually achieve 115 wings, and they will be fighting 
wings, not Democrat paper wings. 

The following year it will achieve 120 wings, again fight- 
ing wings, not Democrat paper wings. 

One other fact: As a result of this great new Administra- 
tion, the Air Force will man those wings with 90,000 fewer 
people than the original estimate. 

So it goes all over the world. At one of our great bases 
abroad it cost $6,000 a year to keep each American airman 
on a job that a local civilian could do for half the money. The 
changes are being made, with immense incidental benefits 
to the American people and our relations abroad. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps have made similar ad- 
vances. In the Army our infantry divisions have been over- 
hauled, reducing the personnel by 600 men. In addition to 
that, 500 service jobs have been converted into fighting jobs. 

So with 600 less men, the firepower of each American di- 
vision has been increased by 81 machine guns and 18 recoil- 
less rifles. 

A year ago there were 5,000 different kinds of electron 
tubes being used by the armed forces. Today there are 192 
as a result of standardization. 

There were 800 different kinds of screw drivers. Today 
100 do the same job. 

There were 74,000 different types of bearings. Today there 
are 21,000. . 

The sum total of hundreds of similar items is a dramatic 
demonstration of the difference between General Motors 
brains and Pendergast clubhouse brains. Co-operation and 
industrial know-how are at last giving America real defense 
while cutting out waste of man power and money. 
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Another miracle is coming to pass within just a couple of 
weeks. On the first of the year there will be a 10 per cent cut 
in personal income taxes. That means more money in the 
hands of every worker and producer in America. 

It means that we have an Administration that wants the 
people to spend their own money instead of having it taken 
away and spent by Government. 

This also has aroused that fear of which Democrat orators 
speak so much. They are desperately afraid the American 
people will enjoy having a Government that respects the 
right of Americans to spend their own money. 

They are afraid this will demonstrate to Americans that 
the Marxist-Democrat idea is wrong in its effort to destroy 
private profit and the personal freedom of the individual. 

The Democrats are also afraid that the American people 
will discover what a nice feeling it is to have a Government 
which is not infested with spies and traitors. In less than 11 
months the Department of Justice has discovered and dis- 
missed 1,456 security risks planted in the Government of the 
United States under Democrat Administrations. 

Each security risk is by definition an individual who is ad- 
judged capable of betraying our nation to its enemies. This job 
has been done quietly and without fanfare by the proper officer, 
the Attorney General of the United States, and he has done it 
with complete protection of the civil rights of all concerned. 

In the course of this task the Attorney General discovered 
and disclosed the fact that Mr. Truman kept a Soviet spy in a 
high, policy-making position, in the face of repeated warn- 
ings from the FBI. 

It seems to me fundamental that if the American Republic 
is to survive it must develop sound and proper means of pro- 
tecting itself from treason. I suggest that it is the duty of all 
who love their country to contribute to this cause, and that the 
Attorney General was simply observing his oath of office in 
revealing how spies achieved positions of awesome power at 
the heart of our Government. 


DID TRUMAN FIRE WHITE? 


In explaining his conduct, Mr. Truman first said he had 
never heard of any FBI report on Harry Dexter White. Next 
Mr. Truman said, and I quote him: “As soon as we found 
White was disloyal, we fired him.” 

When this statement was shown to be untrue, Mr. Truman 
told a third story, claiming he signed White’s commission for 
promotion to high office to help the FBI catch spies. This last 
statement was also shown to be untrue by the testimony of 
J. Edgar Hoover under oath. 

I suggest that it is dreadful enough to have spies who can 
steal our military and diplomatic secrets. But when agents of 
an aggressor nation are permitted to make policy for this 
country then those who are responsible face a fearful ac- 
counting at the bar of public opinion and of history. 

It is the solemn duty of Government to tell the people the 
truth without injury to the good names of innocent people 
and undeterred by partisan criticism or misrepresentation. 

I am sure you share my confidence in the scrupulous care 
of the Eisenhower Administration and the Attorney General, 
both in keeping traitors out of office and in handling security 
risks inherited from their predecessors. 

A partial statement of 11 months of Republican achieve- 
ments is inspiring and the story needs to be told and told 
and _ told. 

First: President Eisenhower in six months of sheer, su- 
perb performance in office brought an effective truce to the 
shooting war in Korea. 

Second: He has put down service rivalries and brought the 
nation’s defense under civilian control, enormously strength- 
ened it and greatly reduced its cost. 

Third: The Eisenhower Administration has checked infla- 
tion, one of Communism’s greatest weapons and has made 
possible a major tax reduction on January 1. 
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Fourth: The Department of Justice has quietly and with 
scrupulous care for the rights of every individual, cleansed 
the Government of 1,456 security risks. 

Fifth: The Eisenhower Administration has abolished the 
Democrat practice of promoting men when they are dis- 
covered to be spies or crooks. 

The Republican standard has been raised which requires 
that men who are found to be dangerous or corrupt are dis- 
missed or go to jail, or both. 

Finally, and above all else, the President has put behind 
us those ghastly years of Democrat fumbling in world affairs. 
He has led the American nation into new high ground in 
leadership for world peace. 

His historic proposal at the United Nations for the develop- 
ment of peacetul use of atomic energy marks a new epoch. 

The world propaganda offensive has been lifted out of 
Communist hands. It is no accident that for the first time 
since the cold war began the rulers of the Soviet empire have 
been compelled to reconsider their hasty rejection of the 
President's plan. 

It is no accident that our appalling loss of prestige in the 


WHAT KEFAUVER SAID 


The following is the text of a letter written by Senator 
Estes Kefauver to Senator Lyndon Johnson, Minority Leader 
of the Senate, on Dec. 24, 1953: 


I am writing to you as the official leader of our party in the 
Senate to propose that we Democrats in the Senate and House 
should confer as soon as possible after the New Year to discuss 
a Democratic program for the coming session of Congress. 

We have heard much during the last 10 days or so of a 
Republican program being worked out by the President and 
the Republican leadership in both houses. The Democratic 
leadership was “included out” of the invitation lists. Never- 
theless, the facts are that we are a majority in the Senate and 
almost a majority in the House. 

The real opportunity of enacting a program, theretore, is 
ours in fact. It is an opportunity that we did not expect this 
soon after the elections of 1952, but it is fortunate for the 
nation that it has come this soon so that we can again steer 
this country into a forward-looking, progressive, prosperous, 
liberal path. 

As one Democrat, I should like to outline the nature ot a 
program which I hope we can discuss. 

First, and most important, of course, we have the vast 
field of foreign policy. Here, I hope that we will not make 
the mistake which I feel the President is making, of outlining 
what he refers to as a “Republican” program in exclusive 
consultation with the Republican leadership. During all the 
years that a Democrat occupied the White House we had 
a bipartisan program. Let us reinstitute bipartisanship into 
foreign policy by refraining from any partisan utterances 
in this field despite our exclusion from the official policy 
councils. I feel that the increasing perfection of the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, along with the “progress” being made 
in the means of their delivery, require us to re-examine our 
world attitude out of the purely selfish motive of self-preser- 
vation. Our allies understand that they cannot withstand an 
atomic war. We are becoming increasingly aware that if an- 
other war comes we too shall share in the universal destruc- 
tion. I believe that the Soviet also is becoming aware of this. 


‘SNIPING AND PARTISANSHIP’ 


Let us hope that President Eisenhower’s initiative in pro- 
posing a new effort to work together on atomic energy may 
lead to a long series of negotiations and efforts to co-operate 
instead of hate and fight. If the situations were reversed—if 
we had a Democrat in the White House—we can be sure 
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world has been checked and we are again demonstrating the 
devotion of this nation to peace. The President has seized the 
initiative to restore American leadership to its age-old glory in 
the hearts and minds of men everywhere. 

Under this kind of leadership we may yet live to see the 
military casing stripped from the atom. We may again hope 
that the scientists and engineers shall be set to work to wrest 
this God-given power from the hands of the demons of war 
and place it in the hands of angels of peace. 

Much remains to be done. But such great things have al- 
ready been achieved that the American people and the world 
can already sleep more securely in their beds at night. 

Once again man has hope of being released from the con- 
stant fear of war. Once again we have decency, high purpose 
and devotion in Government. Once again the cause of freedom 
is moving forward here at home and throughout the world. 


The foregoing is the full text of an address delivered by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, Dec. 16, 1953, in 
Hartford, Conn., at a dinner sponsored by the Republican 
Citizens Committee there. 


ABOUT THE REPUBLICANS 


trom history that these efforts at negotiation would be stalled 
by political sniping and partisanship. We can be of most 
help to the nation in this field by refraining from partisan- 
ship and by protecting the President from the partisans 
within his own party in his progress down this new path. 

Domestically, we are under no such compulsions. 

Here our field is to shore up the economy of this nation 
so that we will be strong at home and in the world; to give 
the small businessman, the farmer and the laborer a break 
once more by reversing the trend toward a re-establishment 
of government by monopoly and wealth; to enact legislation 
safeguarding the resources of this nation, and in particular 
guarding our vast public-power resources from those who 
are trying to hamper and hamstring them for personal and 
private gain. 

I do not want to try to impose my ideas tor a program 
on our Democratic group prior to the conference, but if you 
will permit me I would like to mention just one more field. 


LIBERTIES: “NOT SAFE’ NOW 


It is our own congressional field. | have been aghast and | 
know you must have also at the excesses to which the vari- 
ous committees of Congress have gone in the fields of so- 
called subversive investigations. They have made us all look 
ridiculous by their headline-grabbing tactics—by the frantic 
efforts of various chairmen and heads of executive depart- 
ments to get into the “act.” Our personal liberties actually 
are not safe under the present: arrangement and neither is 
this the most effective way of detecting and exposing sub- 
versive activities. 

The suggestion of a joint committee, modeled along the 
lines of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, and having ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all investigative matters of a loyalty 
or subversive nature, is not a new idea with me, but I think 
it is one which merits our concerted support and effort. 

I had planned to file a bill to bring this about. I hope that 
all of us who are interested in the security of the nation, but 
are not interested in making political propaganda out ot 
such security, can join in sponsoring such legislation. 

Since I think it important that the Democratic leadership 
not only in Congress but also outside of Congress join in our 
councils and efforts, I am taking the liberty of sending a 
copy of this letter to Adlai Stevenson. 

I look forward to the new session of Congress—and to the 
New Year—and to many worth-while efforts on-behalf of our 
nation with you. 
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Mr. Eisenhower is having his 
troubles with the first budget that 
he can call his own. 

Progress in reducing outlays is 
big, and real. But a sag in tax- 


able incomes is undermining 
revenues. 
Outlook that results, even 


though the official budget can’t 
very well show it: a rising deficit, 
inflationary spending, and debt- 
limit headaches. 


Complexion of Government’s finances 
is beginning to change swiftly, even as 
the President finishes up the budget 
message he will deliver to Congress. 

Slackening in business activity is the 
key to what’s happening. This trend, if 
it continues as expected, can be counted 
on to cut deeply into the personal and 
corporate income taxes that yield the 
bulk of Government’s revenue. And the 
losses are to come at a time when federal 
income already is being diminished by 
tax cuts that took effect January 1. 





BILLIONS IN THE RED 


Business Setback Is Due to Hit U.S. Treasury 


Result is a growing stain of red ink in 
the picture of federal finances for the 
year starting next July 1. As of now, that 
picture looks like this: 

Government will collect in taxes 
about 59.7 billion dollars. 

Government will spend about 67 
billion dollars. 

Deficit that results will be about 

7.3 billion dollars. 

An even bigger deficit can be expected 
for that vear if Congress goes much be- 
yond the relief already given in personal 
income taxes and the excess-profits tax. 
The Administration and its tax leaders in 
Congress are committed to some addi- 
tional tax relief. 

A 7.3-billion-dollar deficit, in other 
words, can be taken as a minimum for 
the new fiscal vear unless business trends 
turn upward to boost the incomes. 

To see the trend in Government fi- 
nances, vou need to compare that pic- 
ture with the outlook for this year, end- 
ing June 30, 1954. In this year: 

Government will collect in taxes 
about 68.7 billion dollars. 
Government will spend 

72.1 billion dollars. 

Deficit that results is to be about 


3.4 billion dollars. 


about 


What is happening to increase the 
deficit from 3.4 billions this vear to 7.3 
billions next year is simply this: The 
Administration, on the basis of official 
statements, is planning to trim spending 
by about 5.1 billions in the year starting 
July 1. But 3.5 billions will go to tax- 
payers in savings under tax cuts that 
have just taken effect. So the budget is 
still 1.8 billions short. 

An additional 5.5 billions is likely to 
be trimmed from Government revenue 
by the sag in business activity and in in- 
comes that Government taxes. That runs 
the deficit to a prospective 7.3. billions 
in the new fiscal vear. 

This situation, it’s expected, will not 
show up clearly in the official budget 
soon to be presented to Congress. That 
budget, traditionally, is based on a 
prediction of fairly stable business con- 
ditions and Government revenue. No 
President wants to be in the position of 
predicting a continuing recession. 

Sharp income declines for Govern- 
ment, however, can be expected with 
certainty if present business trends con- 
tinue. For businessmen, other taxpayers. 
and officials planning for the future, this 
means an antideflationary budget, a rise 

(Continued on page 82) 





Ike's Budget Headache: Income to Fall, Deficit to Rise 


YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


Income* 





Outgo 





Deficit 











565.2 


Billion Billion 


r $74.6 


Billion 





$68.7 


* Assuming (1) moderate decline in business activity and (2) no cuts in corporation income taxes or over-all excise rates. 





Source: 1953, U.S. Budget Bureau: 1954 and 1955. estimates by USN&WR Economic Unit 
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Use AMPCO 
METAL 


--. special alloys 
that make good where other metals fail 


[t makes no difference whether you're in 
the petro-chemical field, running a ma- 
chine shop, making paper or synthetic fibres, 
refining oil, generating electricity — in fact, 
no matter what you do, Ampco Metal can 
help you keep production rolling. 


With these properties, Ampco Metal 
makes good where other metals fail. Here’s 
how: High resistance to corrosion . . . high 
tensile strength . . . high physicals at ex- 
treme temperatures . . . high strength-to- 
weight ratio . . . high impact and fatigue 
values . . . high resistance to wear from 
erosion, abrasion, cavitation-pitting . . . high 
compressive strength. 

That’s why Ampco Metal is often called 
the Metal Without an Equal — that’s why 
it is used in machine tools, fractionating 
towers, pasteurizers, bottling machines, air- 
craft, dies, valves — used throughout in- 
dustry to fight corrosion, wear, vibration, 
impact, fatigue. Perhaps Ampco can help 
you, too, with sheet, plate, bars, sand or 
centrifugal castings, pipe, fittings, tubes, 
fasteners, welding electrodes. Write for 
details. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, 


WISCONSIN 
G-24 





West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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Treasury receipts can drop 


in the national debt and new troubles 
with the legal debt limit. 

Specifically, here is what to expect if 
the new year brings only a “moderate 
decline” in business activity: 

Individual income taxes will drop from 
about 32.8 billions in the year that ends 


June 30 to about 28.3 billions in the 
year that starts July 1. That loss of 4.5 
billions will come as individuals pay 


taxes at reduced rates, and as employ- 
ment lags, working hours shrink and busi- 
ness profits are squeezed. 

Taxes that corporations pay on their 
earnings will drop from 23.7 billions to 
about 19.4 billions, for a loss to Govern- 
ment of 4.3 billions. End to the excess- 
profits tax and declines in before-tax 
profits will be responsible. Some corpora- 
tions, those that have been paving a max- 
imum excess-profits tax, will get a 60 per 
cent tax cut even if their earnings remain 
high. For others, falling demands for 
products and services can mean smaller 
earnings, lower taxes. 

Even bigger losses may hit the Treas- 
ury. The regular corporation income tax 
rate is scheduled in law to drop from 
52 per cent now to 47 per cent April 1. 
Sentiment in Congress is for allowing 
part of that relief, despite strong White 
House opposition. In addition, some of 
the publicly promised changes in depre- 
ciation allowances and other important 
tax rules may be applied to this year’s 
earnings. 





Military 


$43.6 


9 billions with tax cuts... 


Excises are counted on to hold up bet- 
ter in a business setback. Demand for 
big items in this group—gasoline, liquor 
and tobacco—is not expected to shrink 
drastically. Government income from 
excises and estate and gift taxes is likely 
to drop from 11.3 billions this year to 
10.9 billions next. 

Again, though, bigger losses could oc- 
cur. Congress is all but certain to insist 
on at least part of the excise tax cut now 
set in law for April 1. 

Other receipts are likely to increase 
from 900 millions to about 1.1 billions 
after allowing for refunds. 

Total decline of nearly 9 billions must 
be taken as a minimum if the business 
slump continues. 

Spending, meanwhile, is to be slashed 
—though not enough for a_ budget 
balance. 

Military expenditures, running at 41.6 
billions this year, are planned at about 
38 billions for the year that starts July 1 
Reduction in personnel, with emphasis on 
air defense and new weapons, is counted 
on to save 3.6 billions. 

Other defense spending—foreign aid, 
atomic weapons and the like—is to take 
10.3 billions this year and about 8.5 bil- 
lions next. Big cuts are foreseen in 
foreign-aid spending and perhaps in 


stockpile buying. A saving of around 1.8 
billions is expected. 

Ordinary 
variety, 


outlays, of the nondefense 
may be a bit higher in the new 





Where Spending Is Being Cut 


Budget expenditures — years ending June 30 


$41.6 


1955 
$38.0 


Billion Billion 









Aid abroad, 


atomic energy, 
other defense 


Nondefense 
programs 








ee ee ea oo. 


ve ; averse 
Source: 1953 and 1954, official estimates; 1955, aaakes by USN&WR Economic Unit 


$9.3 


$21.7. 


Billion 


$10.3 


Billion 


$8.5 


Billion 


ov pe sere sean 


$20.2 | $20.5 


Billion Billion 
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. . « National-debt problem is more threatening now 


fiscal year. Cutbacks in farm planting 
are not expected to avert bigger spend- 
ing on price supports. A growing national 
debt, too, costs more to service. Non- 
defense spending may rise from 20.2 bil- 
lions to 20.5 billions. 

Total outlays of Government, on this 
basis, will drop from 72.1 billions to 
about 67 billions. That assumes no re- 
cession drastic enough to prompt big 
public-works spending by Government. 

National debt can become a serious 
problem for the Administration. Just pos- 
sibly, it could bring on a genuine crisis. 
To appreciate what can happen, check 
the debt outlook for next autumn. 

On July 1 of this year, the situation 
will be this: That part of the national 
debt that is subject to the legal ceiling 
will stand at about 270.3 billions—or 4.7 
billions below the legal limit of 275 bil- 
lions. In addition, the Treasury will hold 
the 6 billions in cash, gold and other 
items that Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey regards as a minimum work- 
ing balance. 

Now see what happens in the last 
half of calendar 1954, when, under pres- 
ent tax rules, collections of corporate *in- 
come taxes dwindle almost to nothing. 

Budget and net trust-account outlays, 
in the six months starting July 1, are pro- 
jected at about 34.3 billion dollars. 
Income is scheduled at around 21.7 bil- 
lion. That leaves, for the six-month pe- 
riod, a deficit of 12.6 billion. Even if 


Government's Income: 


Individual income taxes 


Mr. Humphrey draws his cash balance 
down by 1.5 billion, the debt rises on 
this basis to just over 282 billion. That 
part of the debt subject to the ceiling 
would be about 6.4 billion over the debt 
limit set in law. 

This is the debt nightmare that Mr. 
Eisenhower sees when he looks ahead to 
autumn, 1954, and the congressional 
elections. The higher debt ceiling that 
Mr. Eisenhower requested last summer, 
when he really didn’t need it, now ap- 
pears to be a “must” for the period 
ahead. If Congress balks again, the 
crisis will be real—and embarrassing. 

Inflationary budgeting, at any rate, 
is what to expect for six months follow- 
ing June 30. Businessmen need to take 
note, though, that until then the reverse 
will be true. 

Specifically, the next six months—and 
they may be critical ones in the business 
picture—will see Government taking 7.6 
billion dollars more out of the country’s 
income stream than it puts back in. In 
a business slump, that deflationary fac- 
tor could be decisive. 

In the six months after June 30, Gov- 
ernment will pour out 11.3 billions more 
cash than it takes in. That’s the “cash” 
figure, as distinguished from the budget 
picture. It, too, could be decisive in help- 
ing business pull itself out of a slump 
late in calendar 1954. 

All in all, it’s to be a trying year for 
those who handle the U.S. budget. 


End of Another Boom 


YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


ey | 
$32.8 | $28.3 


billion billion 





Corporation income taxes 


$23.7 | 319.4 


billion billion 





Excises, estate and gift taxes 


$11.3 | $10.9 


billion billion 





Other revenues 
(less refunds) 


$0.9 $1.1 


billion billion 


$68.7 | $59.7 


billion billion 








Assumes 10 percent cut in individual income taxes, the end of excess-profits tox, os of Jan. 1, 1954, a moderate decline in business activity 


Source: USN&WR Economic Unit 
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the best cure for 
financial headaches 


|... the kind that afflict management 
executives . . . is, of course, cash in 
large amounts. 


It is our special business to furnish 
cash in many business situations not 
covered by normal bank credit. Much 
of our business comes to us through 
banks, either directly or by recom- 
mendation. 
A sound company may have invested 
too heavily in plant and equipment and 
needs operating capital. A company 
| may have developed a wonderful prod- 
uct and needs more cash to finance 
sales. Situations of this type are as 
| varied as American business. 


| To cure these headaches, we offer spe- 
cial programs for supplementary 
financing and furnish the funds needed 
to execute the programs without inter- 
fering with management control or 

| participation in profits. 
Proof of success is that we are now the 
largest company in America devoted 
exclusively to industrial financing ... 
with a volume in excess of $500,000,- 

; 000.00 per year. 

| To learn the facts, write for a free copy 

| of our brochure: Operating Dollars for 
Every Business. You are also invited to 
consult us, by letter or in person, about 
specific financing problems. There’s 

| no obligation. 


Walter £. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


Ten East Fortieth St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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MORE USEFUL 
TO MORE READERS 


““U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ has grown steadily in net paid 
circulation, year after year, to its current all-time high of more 
than 660,000. The growth since 1946 has been the largest of 

any magazine in its field—all of it achieved with the most voluntary 
of circulation methods. Explanation: One reader telling another; 
more and more people realizing the value of this new 2 
and useful kind of news information. 


me 


MORE VALUABLE _ 
TO MORE ADVERTISERS 


More and more of America’s important advertisers 

are placing their advertising in ““U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT.” 
Of the total advertising page gains for all magazines 
in this field, for the first 11 months of 1953, 50% went 
to “U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT” alone. Only six other 
magazines in the U.S. now carry more © 
advertising pages. 








CIRCULATION GROWTH 
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ADVERTISING GROWTH 


1950 


195] 





: 1952 





1953 l % ahead of 1952, Ist 11 months 
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Source: Publishers Information Bureau 


w full advertesing information about “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT,” 
‘call or write our advertising office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








PLUS €& MINUS 
———— Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


Unemployment, now in a sharp up- 
swing, is likely to rise by February to 
the highest total in three years or more. 

Claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion under State programs, shown in 
the top chart, rose steeply from Octo- 
ber to November, then again from No- 
vember to December. The October-No- 
vember increase paralleled a growth 
in total U.S. unemployment from 
1,162,000 to 1,428,000. Another gain 
in unemployment in December is in- 
dicated by an increase in claims. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for 
unemployment compensation, were at 
the highest rate of 1953 in the three 
weeks ended December 19. 

A seasonal jump in the jobless total is 
to be expected between December and 
February. The average December- 
February rise in the last five years has 
been 850,000. It was only about 400,- 
000 in 1951-52 and 1952-53, but in 
1948-49, a recession period, the De- 
cember-February climb was 1,300,000. 

Seasonal influences at work from De- 
cember to February every year are 
reduced activity in trade, construction, 
lumbering, food processing, fisheries, 
railroad freight. In February, mid- 
term graduates from schools _ enter 
the labor force. 

Exact size of the unemployment bulge 
by February, 1954, cannot be foretold 
with accuracy, but total unemploy- 
ment may approach or even exceed 
2.500,000 by then. Not since January, 
1951, has the total been so high. In 
February, 1950, before the U.S. had 
shaken off the 1949 recession, un- 
employment hit a peak of 4,684,000. 

Offsetting influences tending to keep 
unemployment down will be present 
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in 1954, but perhaps with less strength 
than in 1953. Some business firms will 
shorten working hours. Some laid-off 
workers—especially housewives, men 
over 65 and teen-agers—may decide 
not to seek other jobs and thus not be 
counted as unemployed. 


Unemployment insurance, meanwhile, 


cushions the blow dealt to incomes 
and spending. In the week ended 
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Sharp Rise in Claims 
For Unemployment Insurance 

1.4 (Continued Claims Filed 

Under State Programs) 
1.2 
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Source: Labor Department 


MILLIONS PER WEEK 
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December 12, there were 1,510.000 
jobless persons entitled to unemploy- 
ment-benefit payments under State, 
veterans’ and railroad programs. There 
were 812,000 early in October. 


Dollars received by the jobless under 


State programs rose to 79 million in 
November, up 66 per cent from No- 
vember, 1952. The average benefit 


OFFICIAL INDEX * imonrtHLy) 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE — 


(COMMERCE) 


— DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 
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check was $24.31 per week. Potential 
duration of benefits, though varying 
widely by State, now averages 22 
weeks for the U.S. 


Largest pools of insured unemployment 


are 188,000 in New York State, 146.- 
000 in Pennsylvania, 121,000 in Cali- 
fornia, 83,000 in Illinois, 81,000 in 
Michigan, 65,000 each in New Jersey 
and Ohio, 55,000 in Massachusetts. 
rise, among more populous 
States, has been in California, where 
insured unemployment more — than 
doubled from October 10 to Decem- 
ber 12. The gain over that period was 
75 per cent in Pennsylvania, 63 in 
New York. 


Indirect effects of rising unemployment 


are many. Consumers grow more cau- 
tious in spending, especially for autos, 
homes and other things bought on 
credit. Lenders screen their loans 
more carefully. Business takes a fresh 
look at expansion plans. 


Idle money, like idle workers, is re- 


flecting the slack in the economy. On 
December 29, investors bid up prices 
of U.S. Government bonds to new 
highs, paying 105.7 for Treasury 314s 
due 1983. That was 7 points above the 
price of last June. 


Reduction of inventories is proving a 


slow process. To take one example, 
refrigerator stocks held by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers rose to 482,000 
on December 1, up 100,000 in two 
months and more than 2% times as 
large as a year before. 


Political pressures to do something 


about rising unemployment are sure 
to build up in the period ahead. What 
the Government does to fight defla- 
tion will be vital to business activity. 


INDICATORS * 


1953 
HULY AUG. — SEPT. 
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>> Economic weather in Canada still looks predominantly fair with few 
clouds. Canadians read their own barometer as steady and aren't inclined to 


take storm warnings in the U.S. too seriously. 


>> Canadian forecasters pin their hopes on these barometric readings: 

Canadian consumer spending should continue high in 1954. Wages and employ- 
ment will be pretty steady. Cash income of prairie farmers will fall off. But 
they, as well as other Canadians, have substantial savings to draw on. 

Inventories in most manufacturing lines aren't excessive, although there's 
some stock accumulation in textiles, household appliances and farm equipment. 

Prices, generally, are expected to remain fairly stable. 

Production of materials such as newSprint, pulp, aluminum, nickel, iron 
ore, uranium will stay high or increase. Lead and zinc outlook is clouded by 
the possibility of new U.S. import barriers. Steel may have labor troubles. 

Exports of wheat clearly are going to drop. Forest-products shipments to 
the U.S. should stay high. Canadians hope that metal exports will hold up as 
overseas markets rebuild their stocks. 

Government spending will continue at the same level as in 1953. 

Plant and equipment outlays in 1954 will be close to the 1953 figure. 

Growth factor still gives the Canadian economy a considerable impetus. 

















>> Canadian optimism is a tonic for American exporters who are vitally 
concerned about business prospects in Canada. 

Canada, a 3=-billion-dollar market for American goods, takes a quarter of 
all U.S. commercial exports. No other country takes nearly such a big share. 

American exporters will be up against much more competition in the Canadian 
market this year. More and more European manufacturers are discovering the 
sales potentialities in the seemingly perennial Canadian prosperity. 

The U.S. is far more important as a market to Canada than Canada is to the 
U.S. That's because exports are such a big part of Canadian life. 

About 60 per cent of Canada's exports are bought by Americans. 

And that's the rub. If a real American recession should develop, Canadian 
exports could be hit hard. But most Canadians today seem to be thinking in 
terms of a 1949 readjustment in the U.S. In 1949, the Canadian boom showed 
little, if any, reflection of the U.S. business dip. 











>> Japan, unlike Canada, is beset with a growing list of economic troubles. 
Japanese rice crop, damaged by floods and frost, is the worst in 19 years. 
Rice imports must be increased about 50 per cent. Food imports, as a 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


whole, will hit record levels. And Japan can ill afford larger imports now. 

Exports even now pay for little more than half the import bill. 

This trade gap since 1950 has been filled by the huge dollar inflow result- 
ing from U.S. purchase of supplies, Korean-war repairs, soldier spending. 

Now the dollar flow, although very large, no longer covers the growing 
trade deficit. Accumulated dollars in Japan, still amounting to nearly a 
billion dollars, will give the Japanese time to tackle their trade problem. 








>> But it's difficult to see right now how Japan can balance her trade. 
Japanese imports are mostly food or raw materials. Few imports are in the 
luxury category. Thus, the volume of imports can be cut little. 
Cost of imports may fall off a bit this year, with prices of many commodi- 








ties likely to decline. But most observers feel Japan will be in a bad spot as 
long as she is cut off from cheap raw-material sources in China and Manchuria = 





and must import from distant lands and often for dollars or other hard money. 
Japanese export prospects are not good either. Export prices are high be- 





cause of expensive raw materials, outmoded machinery in Japan, inflated manu- 
facturing costs. Easy sales in the home market cut down on exports, too. F 
Import curbs in certain countries work against Japan. And the Japanese are Sov 


not popular in areas that they ravaged, such as Southeast Asia. ag 
Odds are Japan will not be able to balance her trade any time soon, will cau 

have to continue leaning heavily on U.S. financial backing. Big hope of the nial 
vi 
sources and markets. Washington can expect greater pressure in this direction. sen 
con 
>> Trade problems are compounded by Japan's internal situation. “ 
Japanese inflation is gaining momentum. Prices and wages play leapfrog. frie 

Rice price has just been increased 12% per cent. Transportation fares, 7 
utility rates go up next. Wages in private industry are to be raised. That po 
means selling prices will be marked up again. It's the old spiral in action. eral 
Price level may rise 15 to 20 per cent by late 1954, some Japanese analysts = 
think. That will produce economic chaos, in their opinion. par 
Government deficit financing in coming months will feed the inflation. self 
What's needed obviously is strict austerity, strong governmental measures. s 
Instead, the conservative Yoshida Government flounders helplessly. Wa 
American taxpayers, as usual, will ultimately be called upon to put a fea 
crutch under the sagging Japanese economy. It's in the cards. oh 
to 
>> The Swiss are preparing to combat a depression. This doesn't mean they am 
necessarily expect a depression. They simply face up to the possibility. was 
Swiss depression program encompasses outlays of 2% billion dollars. Pri- goo 

vate industry has special reserves of 100 million dollars immediately available sd 
to combat a crisis. The Government has a public-construction program of 400 irra 
million dollars blueprinted, ready for immediate execution, already financed. sing 
Other construction projects, also planned by the Government for depression ’ 
times, add up to the imposing total of 1.6 billion dollars. to t 
Another public program to modernize state railways and telephone services - 
would place orders worth 400 million dollars in the hands of Swiss manu- strc 
facturers. This program also is ready to go, if depression strikes. afte 


No other country is as far along as the Swiss on antidepression planning. pol 





Japanese is that some means will be found of opening up Chinese raw-material 
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INDONESIA: U.S. HELPED AT BIRTH, 
NOW IS DISLIKED 





In 1949 the U.S. used its power and influ- 
ence to help Indonesia get its freedom from 
the Dutch. A native Government took over 
with American help and offers of U.S. aid 
that now exceed 100 million dollars. 

What is the situation five years later? Is the 
U.S. trusted, treated as a friend who brought 
independence? Do the people like Americans? 





Walter H. Mallory, Executive Director of 
the Council on Foreign Relations and an au- 
thor with wide experience in Asia, lived for 
a year in Indonesia. The story he tells in this 
copyrighted article in Foreign Affairs may 
come as a shock to Americans who have spent 
billions since World War II to help others win 
freedom and strength. 








eae 


by Walter H. Mallory 


Authority on 


Americans are not popular in South and 
Southeast Asia, and what the inhabitants in 
that wide area take to be American policy 
is liked even less. Indonesia, perhaps be- 
cause she so recently threw off her colo- 
nial status, but for a good many other 
reasons too, is the focal point for criticism 
and distrust. Taking Java as a center, 
sentiment toward the United States be- 
comes more favorable as the distance from 
that island increases, but only the Philip- 
pines in the whole region is outright 
friendly. 

The factors in each country which have 
brought about this unhappy state of af- 
fairs are numerous and diverse. No gen- 
eralization explains them. Indian neu- 
trality, Burmese nationalism, Hong Kong’s 
need for trade, the low. price of rubber—all these have their 
part in creating the picture of Uncle Sam as an overbearing, 
selfish, malevolent figure whose altruism is but a cloak for 
sinister designs and whose purposes can result only in the en- 
slavement of the masses, or, worse yet, in provoking World 
War III. And through this fabric of misunderstanding and 
fear can be clearly discerned the red thread of Communist 
propaganda—persistently magnifying differences, ascribing 
false purposes, manufacturing lies, in fact utilizing any device 
to bemuse the ignorant, deceive the poor and suborn the 
ambitious. 

There are reasons for the critical attitude of Orientals to- 
ward the United States. From their point of view they are 
good reasons. Americans ought to know what they are, and to 
try to understand them even though they think them ill- 
founded. In Indonesia some of the reasons will seem quite 
irrational. An American going to that country for the first time 
since it achieved independence looks forward to his visit 
eagerly. He remembers the early struggle of his own country 
to throw off its colonial status. He looks back with satisfaction 
to the part the United States played in the last war in defeat- 
ing the Japanese and thus rescuing Indonesia from alien oc- 
cupation. He knows that the United States gave Indonesia 
strong diplomatic support in her struggle for independence 
after the war—possibly the decisive support. Strongly anti- 
colonial and anti-imperialist himself, aware of his friendly 
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interest in this new country, the visitor ex- 
pects to be greeted as the representative 
of a friendly nation. But he finds that 
Indonesians do not think that the United 
States is anticolonial at all, but the lead- 
ing imperialist power. He finds that many 
of the people of these islands welcomed 
the Japanese invaders, who, they believed, 
were rescuing them from white domina- 
tion. And he is astonished to realize that 
virtually all Indonesians take it for granted 
that the United States never was their ally, 
but has actually sided with their enemy, 
the Dutch. Thus they are convinced that it 
was not American sympathy, arms and in- 
fluence which assisted Indonesia in gain- 
ing freedom, but Russia’s “firm stand 
against Western imperialism.” 

Indonesia is led by a very small group of men—really only 
a handful. They received their education under Dutch aus- 
pices in the islands, or in Holland. Their political orientation 
is very considerably left of center, and they seem to be over- 
whelmingly anticapitalist although they deny this. Their 
experience with capitalism has been an unhappy one. On the 
theoretical plane they know only Karl Marx’s version of it, 
and their practical experience is confined to European vari- 
eties discarded by many Europeans now, and by the United 
States many years ago. The image of the American capitalist 
which emerges from Indonesian misconceptions is indeed 
frightening—a figure as abhorrent to us as he is to them; but 
it is not easy to make them understand that, in fact, he doesn't 
exist. 

The Indonesians, quite naturally, confuse capitalism with 
colonialism. After 300 years of Dutch rule, they found them- 
selves largely illiterate, with only the rudiments of a system of 
public health (Jakarta, the capital city, has no adequate water 
supply and uses open canals for its sewage). Their foreign 
trade was in the hands of the Netherlands and their retail 
business in the hands of the Chinese; Indonesians were for 
the most part common laborers, who worked at a_piti- 
fully small wage. Meanwhile, however, their islands had 
been developed economically to a high degree. Jakarta 
had an excellent port, there was a good interisland transpor- 
tation system, excellent irrigation works, roads and railroads, 
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tin mines, oil fields, vast rubber and tea and tobacco and 
palm oil estates—all built to develop the riches of the In- 
dies but to funnel them away through Holland “for some- 
body else’s benefit.” 

Capitalism was used as an instrument of colonialism. There 
were no social controls such as America has devised, no at- 
tempt to seek the just distribution of the rewards of effort 
which can make capitalism the servant of the people. To the 
Indonesian, experience seemed to prove the Communist 
thesis that capitalism is simply the exploiter of the masses, 
and against this background it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for Indonesians to understand the American system which is 
called by the same name. We like to point out to them that 
this system has brought 160 million Americans the highest 
standard of living the world has even known, but still they 
mistrust it; and they mistrust us the more because we are so 
sure it is the best possible plan for organizing society. 

It is not easy to estimate how much the difference in race 
and color affects the feelings of Indonesians toward Ameri- 
cans. We are regarded, of course, as a white country, although 
perhaps 10 per cent of our citizens are Negroes and many 
millions more are of mixed blood; and we have a greater 
variety of races and more racial intermarriage than any other 
nation. Americans who live in Indonesia do not sense antago- 
nism on racial grounds, and find the people extremely tolerant. 
It is true that there have been excesses against the Chinese 
(as there have been in the United States), but this has more 
likely been for economic than for racial reasons. But race and 
color cannot be ruled out as a cause for hostility, even though 
they may not easily be recognized as such. Nationalism 
flourishes by pointing up, and exaggerating, differences. And 
certainly nationalism is one of the strongest forces in Indo- 
nesian society today. 


MOSLEMS VS. CHRISTIANS 


Religion is, perhaps, a greater cause of misunderstanding. 
Indonesia is estimated to be 90 per cent Moslem, and while 
the people seem not to be very devout, their beliefs and 
customs and attitudes toward others are clearly affected by 
their faith. Indonesia counts herself as a member of the Mos- 
lem bloc in the United Nations. She reacts strongly whenever 
there is an international issue affecting a Moslem country, as 
in the recent case of Tunisia. The United States, considered 
a Christian country, must expect to be regarded with less 
warmth than if she looked to Mecca; and with open hostility 
if she has differences with any of the Islamic bloc. 

The greatest opportunities for misunderstandings and bad 
feeling, however, seem to lie in the economic field. The 
United States is capitalist, Indonesia left-wing Socialist; the 
United States is highly industrialized, Indonesia a raw-ma- 
terials country; the United States has the highest per capita 
income of any country in the world, Indonesia almost the 
lowest; while both Indonesia and America are rich in re- 
sources, the United States is rich in capital while Indonesia 
is poor. Since the United States needs copra, rubber, tin and 
oil, and Indonesia all manner of manufactured goods and 
capital, one wouid expect that cordial economic relations 
would result. This condition did exist to a certain extent in 
the past, but it is diminishing. World War II was fought 
to a successful issue though the rubber and tin of South- 
east Asia were in the hands of our enemies. America ob- 
tained tin in the Western Hemisphere, and manufactured 
much of the needed rubber; and since the war our synihetic- 
rubber industry has supplied more than 65 per cent of 
our demands. 

Indonesia gained her independence from. the Dutch in 
1949. It was predicted at that time that while this new country 
could look forward with confidence to the long pull, the eco- 
nomic difficulties of the early years would be almost insur- 
mountable. Actually, the exact opposite happened. The first 
three years were unexpectedly favorable, the fourth year 
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proved to be a year of crisis, and the future seems extremely 
uncertain. The outbreak of the Korean war in 1950 helped to 
set the new regime going economically. But this quick pros- 
perity also engendered a degree of optimism and a profligacy 
of expenditure which laid the basis for 1953’s troubles. 


WHERE U.S. MONEY WENT 


Rubber dominates Indonesia’s foreign trade. It comprises 
more than 50 per cent of her exports; and since it is sold for 
the most part to a hard-currency country (the United States), 
it provides an even larger share of her dollar exchange. The 
average price for rubber, 1935-1939, was 16.09 cents a 
pound. In 1949 it was 17.6 cents. In 1951 it skyrocketed to an 
average price of 60.9 cents. In 1953, the exceptional needs of 
the Korean war having been satisfied, it fell to around 20 
cents. Tin, which comprises about 10 per cent of Indonesia’s 
exports, followed a somewhat similar pattern. From 1950 to 
1953 the revenues of the Indonesian Government increased 
abnormally, and the reserve of foreign exchange mounted even 
more gratifyingly. The inexperienced Government, not realiz- 
ing the temporary character of this phenomenon, went in for 
an orgy of spending—not an unprecedented response among 
either Socialist or capitalist governments, one must admit. But 
while such policies will damage any state, they can be well- 
nigh fatal to a new country. Indonesia bought 6,000 automo- 
biles for Government officials to ride in, 100 modern Diesel 
engines for a railway system which, because of unsettled 
conditions, was hauling only about 50 per cent of the normal 
amount of freight, hundreds of air-conditioned passenger cars 
(even including third-class carriages). The Ministry of Health 
bought large quantities of medical supplies and equipment. 
The Ministry of Economic Affairs made huge funds available 
for new enterprises. Thousands of new houses were built for 
Government employes—an admirable accomplishment had 
there been the money for it. 

But, alas, in 1952 the money began to run out, and the 
foreign-exchange reserves to dwindle. A young, energetic and 
able Minister of Finance finally saw the danger. He hammered 
out a budget which, while not balanced, inclined in that 
direction; drastic foreign-exchange regulations were im- 
posed; buying abroad was discouraged. But the horse was 
more than halfway out of the barn, and the task of pushing 
him back in has not yet been accomplished. 


PRICES DOWN, U.S. BLAMED 


This unfortunate situation bears with increasing heaviness 
on Indonesian business, and on the standard of living of the 
people. One can have nothing but sympathy for them in 
this predicament. But an American finds that sympathy some- 
what hard to maintain when it is suggested on every side 
that these troubles are due in large measure to United States 
greed and the machinations of Wall Street. 

Of course, no one would seek to deny that the drop in the 
price of tin and rubber had a direct effect on the Indonesian 
economy; but that the fall in those prices was the result of an 
evil plot on the part of the United States is nonsense. In 
retrospect, it is easy to see that the American stockpiling 
program was badly handled, but the war against aggres- 
sion was the cause, not American “greed.” Actually there is 
an appreciation in America of the difficulties of the countries 
whose economies are based on raw materials, and a real de- 
sire to see an improvement in their lot. But these basic, in- 
herited problems are complex, and only time and patience 
can bring solutions. 

A meeting of the Rubber Study Group, on which there are 
representatives of both the producing and the consuming 
nations, was held in Copenhagen in the spring of 1953. The 
producing countries brought forward a “buffer-stock plan” 
designed to assure more stable and higher prices, but it was 
not accepted by the consuming countries. The leading Indo- 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF INDONESIA, UNCLE SAM SEEMS ‘‘OVERBEARING, SELFISH, MALEVOLENT’ 


nesian newspaper, commenting on the conference, said that 
the scheme was rejected “by the Eisenhower Administration 
because it is composed of big-business representatives whose 
purpose is to protect the synthetic-rubber industry.” Another 
paper which supports the conservative Moslem Party said: 
“Judging from facts, the suspicion that the United States 
wants Asian nations to remain always in the same bad condi- 
tions so that they will always feel the need of American aid 
and live on American charity is well grounded . . . What is 
given away with one hand is taken back with the other.” 
These comments are typical. 

It is apparent that there is confusion in the minds of many 
Indonesians concerning the real objectives of American aid. 
(There is confusion in many American minds too.) We say 
that we want to improve their economic position, and they 
say: “If that is so, give us a better price for rubber.” Perhaps 
they want both the aid and the better price for rubber; but 
if it isonly the latter, they are certainly right that it is a less 
embarrassing way to receive assistance. 


FIGHT OVER RUBBER 


The announcement of the United States Government that 
it desired to return the American synthetic-rubber industry 
to private ownership had the unexpected effect of eliciting 
an official communication from the Indonesian Government. 
One might have thought that this proposal would be greeted 
with satisfaction in Jakarta, since the cost of producing syn- 
thetic rubber would no longer be subsidized by the United 
States Government. But the deep-seated mistrust of American 
intentions apparently caused the Indonesians to assume that 
the plants would be sold to private owners at a figure which 
took no account of their actual cost or worth, thus enabling 
the “rubber interests” to force down the price and destroy 
the growers of natural rubber in Indonesia. The idea that the 
new owners of the plants would beat down prices disregards 
the fact that private companies are operated for profit. The 
price at which they could sell the product profitably is the 
price which the growers of natural rubber would have to 
meet. This is their problem. It is not the problem of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. Of course, if the United States Government did, 
in fact, sell the plants to private owners at an unreasonably low 
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figure, there would be some justification for complaint; but 
there is no evidence that this is intended. 

Underneath all such differences of appproach to economic 
questions in the United States and Indonesia lie the different 
attitudes toward the organization of society. As has been 
said, the few Indonesian leaders who were educated abroad 
went almost exclusively to the Netherlands. Since they were 
anticolonial and anti-imperialist, they naturally fell in with 
left-wing groups. During the war years many took part in the 
underground work against the Germans. Thus they were 
trained as conspirators and revolutionists, and some of them 
joined the Communist Party. They learned nothing at first 
hand about the United States, and little about any other 
Western country. It is, thus, natural that Indonesian leaders 
should think of government as an agency intended to 
control all the activities of a country. They have had no 
experience of a government belonging to and accountable to 
the people. There has never been a national election in 
Indonesia, either betore the revolution or after it. These 
leaders like the idea of democracy, despite their lack of 
experience with it; they are suspicious of private enterprise; 
and they despise capitalism, or what thev have been told 
is capitalism. 


SIDING WITH RUSSIA 


These prejudices, this unsureness, and withal this sincere 
wish to build a democracy, supply the clue to Indonesia’s atti- 
tude toward foreign affairs, which her leaders describe as a 
“positive, independent policy.” They are determined to isolate 
Indonesia politically from the rest of the world until the 
country gets on its feet. This is not called neutrality, but inde- 
pendence; and by “positive” they mean that it will, they hope, 
leave the new state free to move in whatever direction seems 
most advantageous. From Indonesia's recent votes in the 
United Nations, it would appear that, in the view of the 
Government, this advantage lies more in siding with the Rus- 
sians than with the free world. For example, at the 1953 con- 
ference of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
fast, which was held in Indonesia, there was a split between 
the U.S.S.R. and the other nations; but the Indonesian dele- 
gation separated itself carefully from the free nations. In fact, 
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during the whole conference the delegation did not once vote 
against the Russians; when it could not go along with them, it 
abstained. But on several occasions Indonesia did not hesi- 
tate to vote against the United States. Perhaps this is a left- 
handed compliment. At any rate, her delegates are follow- 
ing a similar course in the United Nations General Assembly. 
Unfortunately, it is a trend away from an earlier, more friend- 
ly attitude; at the beginning of the Korean war Indonesia 
voted with the Western countries. She also signed the peace 
treaty with Japan, but seems now to have regretted it and 
has failed to ratify the treaty. 


POLITICS: PRIMITIVE 


The vast majority of the Indonesian people are not yet po- 
litically conscious. They were, of course, in favor of ending 
Dutch rule and of gaining their freedom. The process of po- 
litical education which freedom requires, however, they find 
slow and painful. The villages have an old form of communal 
organization, and are essentially self-governed as far as social 
and local economic affairs are concerned; but their political 
experience does not go beyond the community. They have 
little interest in national affairs, and international questions are 
entirely beyond them. It is unreasonable to expect that they 
would have an understanding of America on which real 
friendship could be based. Indeed, reciprocal knowledge and 
appreciation of Indonesia by Americans is almost as complete- 
ly lacking, and it will take more than press releases and broad- 
casts to provide an atmosphere in which real understanding 
can develop. 

In a world at peace the United States could be quite in- 
different to being misunderstood; but in the world of today, 
when we are subjected to both military and psychological 
attack, friends are not luxuries. America has gone to some 
lengths to try to make her motives clear and to gain support 
for the policies—backed by treasure and blood—which, we 
feel, will help us and all free nations. There are many ways 
in which nations influence people and make friends (or en- 
emies). Some of the methods we are using are nongovern- 
mental, and have been used for a long time. Others are offi- 
cial, and adopted fairly recently. Of those which may be 
called private, some are man-to-man—the informed and very 
influential letters that travelers, or new citizens of the United 
States, write to the folks at home; some are group-to-group— 
the activities of missionaries, or businessmen, or scientists. 
Such influences can be both good and bad, but on balance 
we in the free world believe them to be good. The barriers 
that totalitarian states erect against such easy international 
intercourse shows that they are afraid of it. 

Governmental programs, much emphasized in recent years, 
seek to charm the alien by gifts of money, by wide distribution 
of the printed or spoken word, by the sharing of technical 
knowledge. There are debits as well as credits here too, when 
the accounts are honestly cast up. Grants or loans of funds 
are an old device. From the earliest times nations have given 
assistance to their allies and bribed neutrals and their enemics. 
As an emergency measure such methods have utility, but they 
soon become self-defeating. Once an emergency seems past, 
the pride of the recipient turns him against the donor. The 
subsidy is a mark of inferiority; and, indeed, if continued long 
may bring the giver to the same level of poverty. 

The use of “propaganda” is a newer development. The 
United States, a country with a free press, took it up reluc- 
tantly and looks upon it skeptically. It has been accepted 
largely as a necessary measure of retaliation. “Is it right that 
the only voice that is heard in the world is the voice of our 
enemies? We must speak even louder with the voice of 
truth.” We get some satisfaction when we feel we have put 
the record straight, and no doubt our active friends do also, 
but there seems good reason for skepticism as to the effect of 
all of this argument on the neutral. In Southeast Asia they 
merely say, “Now we are getting two lies; we won't listen to 
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either.” (But actually they seem to heed more the voice of 
Moscow than the Voice of America.) 

The sharing of knowledge with other nations seems by all 
odds the most acceptable method of assistance to them and 
the least damaging to us. Of course, this, too, is subject to 
misrepresentation. Technical advice to governments can be 
portrayed as an effort to control their policies; technical as- 
sistance to industry or agriculture can be pictured as a plot 
to take over the economy. But the advisers operate largely as 
individuals, and if they are carefully chosen, and establish 
cordial relations with the people, they can indeed be mes- 
sengers of good will. 


RED AGITATION 


In Indonesia there are particular handicaps—the suspicion 
and hostility of Government and people toward American 
policy, already noted: the ceaseless effort of the Communist 
Party to discredit every American action, governmental and 
private, and belittle every accomplishment; the newness of 
the nation and its lack of experience with the United States. 
Nonofficial American contacts with Indonesia are few. When 
it was a colony, relationships of all kinds between the in- 
habitants and other countries were discouraged by the Neth- 
erlands. But there are some American business enterprises 
there: the Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, which has a pro- 
ducing division, a refinery in Sumatra, and a marketing or- 
ganization throughout the islands; the California Texas oil 
company: General Motors, which has maintained an as- 
sembly plant in Jakarta since 1925; the Goodvear rubber 
company, with its plantations in Sumatra and tire factory at 
Bogor; and, of course, there are agents, mostly Dutch or 
Chinese, for the importation and distribution of American 
manufactured products and for the export of raw materials 
to the United States. Hollywood moving pictures are preferred 
to all others. There is no American bank. Only a handful of 
travelers from the United States visit the islands. There are a 
few missionaries. Since the war the Ford Foundation and the 
China Medical Board have given some assistance in the edu- 
cational field. 

On the official side, the American effort in Indonesia is also 
small, due, among other things, to two basic causes: first, 
the reluctance of Indonesia to accept assistance except on her 
own terms, and the extraordinary delays which occur in the 
definition of those terms; second, to the lack of organization 
and trained personnel through which assistance can be chan- 
neled. It must be remembered that “underdevelopment” in a 
country is almost always a result of lack of human, not ma- 
terial, resources. No amount of money will produce a steel 
mill without the skill to plan and operate it. The slow proc- 
esses of education and training must precede effective aid 
in such cases. 


U.S. AID: NOT APPRECIATED 


The official United States program to win Indonesian 
friendship has consisted of an Export-Import Bank loan of 
100 million dollars granted in 1950, not yet entirely spent; 
an offer of military assistance which was declined; a tech- 
nical-assistance program of a few million dollars annually; 
the provision of books, moving pictures and press handouts 
through the United States Information Service; and an “ex- 
change of persons” program which has made available travel 
funds for Indonesian visitors to the United States and op- 
portunity for study and training in this country. Compared 
with assistance programs in other countries it is small, but if 
the Indonesian Government and people had welcomed it in 
the spirit in which it was offered, it would have been very 
much larger. 

It is important for us to reflect on the fact that the attitude 
of Indonesians toward schemes of assistance sponsored by the 
United Nations, such as the technical-assistance program, 
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the World Health Organization, and the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund, is far more cordial 
than it is toward purely American programs. Doubtless the 
U.N. missions also suffer from lack of trained local people 
through whom to work. But the readiness of the Indonesians 
to co-operate with their efforts is apparent, and there is no 
criticism of their purposes by the people or the press. 

The entire assistance program of the United States in the 
Far East was evolved to counter the open aggression and 
covert infiltration of Communism. The necessity for prompt 
action resulted in the adoption of particular measures before 
the basic purposes were thought through. It was suggested, 
for example, that if underdeveloped countries could be indus- 
trialized and the standard of living of their people improved, 
they would embrace democracy and love peace. How such a 
notion could have gained currency in the face of the experi- 
ence with Japan is hard to understand, for Japan was an 
underdeveloped country until the early years of this century. 
She industrialized at an astonishing rate and the standard 
of living of her people was enormously improved. But this 
new-found strength was used not for peace but for aggres- 
sion. 

Now we are told that if people in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries can be made more prosperous they will join our side in 
the “cold war.” But this is certainly still open to proof. There 
are very good reasons for seeking the improvement of condi- 
tions of life everywhere, and for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the world’s riches; but to think such a consummation 
automatically produces political friendship is naive indeed. 
Perhaps the notion is an echo of the Communist assumption 
that the causes of war are economic, a theory which his- 
tory belies. 

In the light of the particular situation in Indonesia, what 
might our policy be? In the first place, if we want to make 
friends of the Indonesians we had better give up those 
aspects of our activities about which they are suspicious and 
hostile. This would mean discontinuing purely American 
financial assistance. If we are sincere in our desire to help 
build up the country, however, and I think we are, we should 
apply whatever we feel able to spend through the United 
Nations technical-assistance program which the Indonesians 
welcome with enthusiasm. The United States Information 
Service should be informational. We should be ready to sup- 
ply the facts about the United States when asked; but we 
should give up all propaganda activities. Nobody believes 
self-serving pronouncements, and more progress can be made 
in real enlightenment by sticking to unvarnished facts and 
leaving the interpretation to others. The program for exchange 
of persons should be enlarged to include as many as possible 
who are willing to go abroad for observation and training, 
and competent to profit by the experience. 

Even this reoriented program would suffer from its official 
character, but it would not yield as many opportunities for 
effective Communist attack. Meanwhile, every avenue for 
co-operation of a private nature should be encouraged. The 
American people have a genius for perfecting ways of being 
helpful, group-to-group and man-to-man. Through founda- 
tions, committees established for special purposes, trade as- 
sociations, professional societies, labor unions, the dynamic 
forces of our free society are always seeking means for im- 
proving man’s lot. Some way may perhaps be found to ex- 
tend these activities more widely beyond our frontiers. The 
Boy Scouts of America can help the Boy Scouts of Indonesia. 
American universities can benefit themselves, and can benefit 
education in the islands, by exchanging professors with In- 
donesian universities. Opportunities can be found for study- 
ing each other’s culture; probably the recent visit to the 
United States of the Balinese dancers did more to bring In- 
donesia to favorable American attention than any other single 
event. A small beginning has been made in all these ways; 
their development is limited only by the will on each side 
to be friends. 
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Given the proper conditions, the opportunities for eco- 
nomic co-operation are great. But with the best will in the 
world, American investors cannot be expected to risk their 
capital in a country where security is still lacking, where the 
Government is in the process of nationalizing foreign hold- 
ings, and where labor, tax and other laws make profitable 
operation almost impossible. The Indonesian Government has 
stated that it seeks foreign investments, but the terms have 
not yet been defined. They must rightly ensure that the In- 
donesian people will be master in their own house, but it is 
to be hoped that the terms will give sufficient benefits to 
friendly investors to make a real development plan possible. 
The American economy was built up by means of loans from 
abroad, but we did not lose our freedom in the process. 
There is no reason, given fair dealing on both sides, why In- 
donesia cannot develop and be free. Incidentally, the train- 
ing of Indonesian managers and technicians can most expedi- 
tiously be accomplished coincident with foreign investment, 
especially if the terms of the contract provide for that. The 
initial staff would, of course, be foreign, but provision for 
training their replacements could be made. But it should be 
remembered that it takes some 15 years in the United States 
to fit an executive or a shop manager for his post. Indonesians 
cannot be expected to learn faster. 


U.S., NOT INDIVIDUALS, HATED 


Much has been said here of Indonesian hostility. It should 
be made clear that this applies to Americans in general, more 
particularly to American institutions, and most. particularly 
to American policy. It does not apply to individuals. Actually 
Indonesians are extremely courteous, friendly and kind. They 
are a simple and easygoing people who have undertaken 
great responsibilities and are acutely aware of the difficul- 
ties they face and of their lack of experience. We, on our 
part, must recognize these difficulties and be ready with both 
forbearance and courtesy. This will help more than our 
money. 

Everyone wants to be liked, whether acknowledging it or 
not, nations as well as individuals. To be sure, Britain bore 
with wonderful complacency the opprobrium of most of the 
world for generations, for she was regarded as an imperialist 
nation in those days. She wanted peace in order that her 
trade might prosper, and she had the power and the will to 
secure it for a hundred years. But in the end her strength 
alone was not equal to the task, and the wars came. 

Now the leadership has passed, at least for the moment, 
to the United States. We likewise wish peace. But we seek 
to secure it not by our strength alone, but by the combined 
strength of the free world. In such an enterprise the trust of 
the other nations is not only desirable, but essential; and it is 
not in the least easy to secure. It cannot be forced; it cannot 
be bought; and it cannot be won by clever salesmanship. In 
the end, if it comes at all, it will be because the basic con- 
cept of human freedom has been encompassed in policies so 
broad that men everywhere can rally to them without sacri- 
ficing their pride or their dignity, and without being diverted 
by petty jealousies, fears or prejudices. 

These policies, and the instrumentalities to make them 
effective, are in a fair way to being forged; but they have not 
won popular understanding abroad, much less support. 
Whether the masses of mankind, especially in the newly es- 
tablished countries, steeped as some are in superstition, handi- 
capped by ignorance, and faced with the overriding task of 
making even a meager living, can recognize the issues and 
choose the way of freedom is a question. Those who believe 
in democracy think they can. But they would do well to re- 
member the hugeness of the problem, and to school them- 
selves in persistence and patience. 


(Reprinted by permission. Copyright, 1953, Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc.) 
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In Text: 


POPE PIUS: MATERIALISM NO CURE 
FOR WORLD’S TROUBLES 


Are technical advances of the Western world 
becoming more of a menace than a boon? 

Does the ‘‘new materialism” raise the stand- 
ard of living only at the cost of wrecking spir- 
itual lives and destroying the personality of 
the individual? 


Following are excerpts from the 1953 Christmas Eve 
broadcast of His Holiness Pope Pius XIl: 


No one can fail to see the danger of a “technological con- 
cept of life,” that is, considering life exclusively for its tech- 
nological values, as an element and factor in technology. It 
has its repercussions both on the way modern men live and 
on their mutual relations. 

Look for a moment at this spirit already at work among 
the people, and reflect especially how it has changed the 
human and Christian concept of work, and what influence it 
exercises on legislation and administration. The people have 
welcomed, and rightly so, technological progress, because it 
eases the burden of toil and increases production. 

But also it must be admitted that if such a way of thinking 
is not kept within right bounds, the human and Christian 
concept of work necessarily becomes distorted. Likewise from 
this distorted concept of life, and hence of work, men come 
to consider leisure time as an end in itself, instead of looking 
upon it and using it as reasonable rest and recreation, bound 
up essentially with the rhythm of an ordered life, in which rest 
and toil alternate in a single pattern and are integrated into 
a single harmony. 

More evident still is the influence of the “technological 
spirit” applied to work, when Sunday loses its unique dignity 
as the day devoted to the worship of God and to physical and 
spiritual rest for the individual and the family, and becomes 
instead merely one of the free days in the course of the week,,. 
which can even be different for each member of the family, 
according to the greater profit one hopes to derive from such a 
mechanical distribution of material and human energy; or 
when professional work becomes so dependent on, and subor- 
dinate to, the “efficiency” of the machine and of the tools of 
labor that the worker is rapidly exhausted, as though one year 
of working at his trade were to use up the energy required in 
two or more years of normal life. 


ON PERSONAL DIGNITY 
AND ON WORLD ECONOMY 


We refrain from showing more at length how this system, 
inspired exclusively by technological considerations, contrary 
to what was expected of it, causes a waste of material re- 
sources, no less than of the principal sources of energy— 
among which certainly man himself must be included—and 
how in consequence it must in the long run prove a costly 
burden on world economy. 

We cannot, however, omit calling attention to the new form 
of materialism which the “technological spirit” introduces into 
life. It will be sufficient to indicate that it empties life of its 
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Here is a penetrating look at this problem 
by Pope Pius XII, as voiced in his Christmas Eve 
message, which was made public in Washing- 
ton by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, after receiving an official translation by 
cable from the Vatican. 


meaning, since technology affects combined spiritual and 
material values connected with his nature and personal dig- 
nity. Wherever technology reigns supreme, there human 
society will be transformed into a colorless mass, into some- 
thing impersonal and without substance, and this contrary to 
clear designs of nature and of the Creator... 

The “technological concept of life” is therefore nothing else 
than a particular form of materialism as far as it offers a 
mathematical formula and utilitarian calculations as the ulti- 
mate answer to the question of existence. Because of this, 
modern technological development, as if conscious of being 
lost in darkness, is showing uneasiness and anxiety, experi- 
enced especially by those who engage in the feverish search 
for industrial methods ever more complicated, ever more 
hazardous. 

A world guided in this way cannot be said to be illumined 
by that light, nor animated by that life which the Word, 
splendor of God’s glory (Hebrews i, 3) by becoming man, 
has come to communicate to men. 


GRAVITY OF THE PRESENT HOUR, 
ESPECIALLY FOR EUROPE 


As Our eyes constantly scan the horizon in anxious search 
of some enduring signs of brightening (if not of that full light 
of which the Prophet spoke), there meets them instead the 
gray vision of a still unsettled Europe, where the materialism 
of which We have spoken, instead of solving, only aggravates 
its fundamental problems. These problems are intimately 
connected with peace and order in the whole world. 

In truth, materialism does not threaten this continent more 
seriously than other regions of the world. 

On the contrary, We think that countries which have been 
overtaken late and unexpectedly by the rapid progress of 
technology are more exposed to the dangers alluded to, and 
more vitally disturbed in their moral and psychological equi- 
librium—the reason being that the imported development, not 
flowing with a constant motion but proceeding by discontinu- 
ous jumps, does not meet with any strong walls of resistance, 
of counterpoise, of adjustment, either in the maturity of in- 
dividuals or in the culture of tradition. 

Nevertheless, Our grave fears for Europe are: stirred by 
the repeated disappointments which the sincere desire for 
peace and a relaxation of tension cherished by these nations 
has for years met with; this is also due to a material approach 
to the problem of peace. We are thinking particularly of those 
who judge that the question of peace is technological, and 
consider the life of individuals and of nations from a technico- 
economical standpoint. 

The materialistic idea of life threatens to become the rule 
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of conduct of certain busy peace agents, and the mainspring 
of their pacifist policy. They think that the secret of the solu- 
tion lies in bringing material prosperity to all nations through 
constant increase in productivity and in the standard of living. 
A hundred years ago, another similar formula aroused the 
absolute confidence of statesmen; with free trade, lasting 
peace. 

But no materialism was ever an apt means to establish 
peace. For peace is above all an attitude of the mind, and 
only secondarily an harmonious equilibrium of external forces. 
So it is an error of principle to entrust peace to a modern 
materialism that corrupts the essence of man and stifles his 
personal and spiritual life. Experience induces the same dis- 
trust, for it proves that costly distribution of technical and 
economical forces more or less equally between two parties 
causes reciprocal intimidation, from which would result peace 
based on fear, not that peace which is security for the future. 

We must repeat it again and again, and persuade those who 
are easily deceived by the mirage of a peace consisting in an 
abundance of temporal goods, that secure and lasting peace 
is above all a question of spiritual unity and of moral disposi- 
tions. This peace demands, under pain of further catastrophes 
for mankind, that there be discarded that false autonomy of 
material forces which today are hardly different from war 
materials. 

The present state of affairs will not improve, unless all 
nations recognize the common spiritual and moral ends of 
humanity; unless they help each other attain them, and, as a 
consequence, unless they mutually agree to oppose the cause 
of division reigning among them in the discrepancy of the 
standard of living and of productivity. 


THE UNION OF THE COUNTRIES 
OF EUROPE 


This can and should be done in Europe, by forming the 
continental union of its peoples, different indeed, but geo- 
graphically and historically bound together. A strong encour- 
agement to such a union is the manifest failure of the contrary 
policy, and the fact that the ordinary people in these countries 
expect it and consider it necessary and possible. The time, 
then, seems mature for the idea to become reality. Hence, 
We exhort to action first and foremost Christian statesmen, 
deeming it sufficient to recall to them that Christianity always 
considered it its task to promote every sort of peaceful union 
between nations. 

Why continue to hesitate? The end is clear; the needs of 
nations are obvious to all. if any one asks in advance for an 
absolute guarantee of success, the answer is that there is a 
risk, but a necessary one; a risk, but in keeping with present 
possibilities—a reasonable risk. 

One must proceed certainly with caution, advance with 
well-calculated steps; but why distrust at this point the high 
degree of skill attained by political science and practice? They 
are sufficiently capable of foreseeing the obstacles and pre- 
paring the remedies. The supreme incitement to action is the 
gravity of the moment through which Europe is struggling; 
there is ne security for her without risk. To demand absolute 
certainty is to fail in good will toward Europe. 


GENUINE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION 


With this end ever in view, We also exhort Christian states- 
men to action within their own nations. If order does not reign 
in the internal life of nations, it is vain to expect a European 
union and the security of peace in the world. 

In times like ours, when mistakes easily become catas- 
trophes, a Christian statesman cannot—today less than ever— 
aggravate social tensions in his own country by dramatically 
emphasizing them, neglecting a positive approach to prob- 
lems, and allowing himself to lose sight of a just estimate of 
what is reasonably possible. He must have tenacity in putting 
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into practice Christian social doctrine, tenacity and faith in 
his own principles more than the adversaries show in their 
false tenets. 

If during the past hundred years and more Christian social 
doctrine has developed and borne fruit in the practical policies 
of many nations—unfortunately not all—those who have come 
on the scene very late have no reason today to complain that 
Christianity leaves something to be desired in the social field, 
which, according to them, must be supplied by a so-called 
revolution in Christian consciences. The failure is not in 
Christianity, but in the minds of her accusers. 

Thus, the Christian statesman does not serve the cause of 
national or international peace when he abandons the solid 
basis of objective experience and clear-cut principles and 
transforms himself, as it were, into a divinely inspired herald 
of a new social world, helping to confuse even more minds al- 
ready uncertain. He is guilty of this fault who thinks he can 
experiment with social order, and especially he who is not 
resolved to make the legitimate authority of the state and ob- 
servance of the just laws prevail among all classes of society. 
Is it, perhaps, necessary to demonstrate that weakness in 
authority, more than any other weakness, undermines the 
strength of a nation, and that the weakness of one nation 
brings with it the weakness of Europe and imperils the general 
peace? 

One must, then, preach against the false opinion according 
to which the reasonable power of authority and of law 
necessarily opens the road to tyranny. We Ourselves some 
years ago at Christmas time (Dec. 24, 1944), speaking of 
democracy, noted that in a democratic state, no less than in 
any other well-ordered state, authority should be real and 
effective. 

Of course, democracy aims at putting into practice the ideal 
of liberty; but the ideal liberty is only that liberty which is 
far removed from license, that liberty which joins to con- 
sciousness of one’s own rights respect for the liberty, dignity 
and rights of others, and is conscious of one’s own responsibil- 
ity toward the common good. Naturally, this true democracy 
cannot exist and thrive except in an atmosphere of respect for 
God and observance of His Commandments, as well as of the 
Christian solidarity of brotherhood. 


CONCLUSION 


In this way, beloved sons and daughters, the work of estab- 
lishing the peace, promised to men in the splendor of Bethle- 
hem’s night, will be accomplished in the end by the good will 
of everyone individually, but it begins in the fullness of Truth 
Incarnate Who dispels darkness from the mind. Just as in 
creation “in the beginning was the word,” and not created 
material things, not their laws nor their power and abundance, 
so in the execution of the mysterious task entrusted to men by 
the Creator, they must put at the beginning this same word, 
His truth, His charity and His grace. 

This hierarchy of values is what We wished to explain to 
you, and We urge you to safeguard it firmly. In this, history 
supports us, and you know she is a good teacher. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that in the face of her lessons, those who do not 
listen to her and are hence prone to attempt new adventures, 
are more numerous than the victims of their folly. We have 
spoken in the name of these victims who still weep over near 
and distant tombs, and, indeed, have to fear that yet others 
are being made ready; those who are still living amid ruins, 
and at the same time see new destruction approaching, those 
who still are waiting for the return of prisoners and dispersed 
loved ones, and yet are living in fear for their own freedom. 

The danger is so great that from the cradle of the eternal 
Prince of Peace We have had to utter very grave words, even 
at the risk of provoking still keener fears. But one may always 
hope that, with the Grace of God, it will be a salutary and 
efficacious fear, that will lead to the union of nations and thus 
strengthen the peace... 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages ore written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) gre 
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STATE OF THE UNION’—IN MOSCOW = Bani 
tict w +} 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE biilginddaliidtt 
HOEVER “BRIEFS” Premier Malenkov might well investments—all this is good nationalistic activity. 
be saying to him something like this: Besides, we now have in Guatemala a good base for 

“Things have gone well for us in 1953. We have made all our agents in Central America and South America 
sensational progress toward winning the ‘cold war.’ We and a distributing center for our espionage funds. 
are on the road to bigger achievements—and all this “As for the United States, we are doing well there, too. 
without losing the life of a single Soviet soldier. Many people in America sympathize with our socialistic 

“First, in the Far East, our noble ally, Communist doctrines—although they don’t agree with our ‘meth- 
China, has one million men in North Korea at the 38th ods.’ Senator McCarthy is being beaten down gradually 
Parallel. Hitherto we were dependent on only a weak by a counter-crusade about ‘civil liberties’ and ‘witch 
North Korean Army. We are also integrating North hunts.’ Already the Americans are seriously consider- 
Korea into the Manchurian economy. There will, of ing new restrictions upon congressional committees 
course, be no unification of Korea. which will permit us to delay and obstruct investiga- 

“We are planning to infiltrate South Korea. We are tions just as we did by our tactics in Judge Medina’s 
counting on the British to keep the Americans from court when 11 of our comrades were tried. 
helping Syngman Rhee and, if he starts any attacks, he “America is facing a depression. Shortly she will have 
will get no help from the West, and then we will walk in. to cut down on money for Europe and this will give us a 

“We are making some progress in Japan. The Com- chance to bring about trade with the Western countries 
munist Party is already stirring up trouble between and thereby we can get the machinery, the rubber and 
America and Japan. We are optimistic that we can pre- other raw materials we need so badly for our armament 
vent the rearmament of Japan. program. Then in 1956 we will be invincible. 

“In India, things are going very well for us indeed. “If our proposals to outlaw the use of atomic weapons 
Prime Minister Nehru, with his ‘neutralism,’ is really succeed, this will give us freedom to use conventional 
on our side. military forces inside Europe at our pleasure. Ameri- 

“We are gaining also in Indonesia and in Indochina. can ground forces are being diminished as reliance is 
It is true the Western countries threatened us with placed on atomic weapons, the use of which will surely 
retaliatory action if the armies of our allies became be prohibited. 
active in Indochina after the Korean truce. But their “The West is weak-kneed. It has talked loudly about 
words are empty. They will do nothing about it. For maintaining an embargo on trade until after a Korean 
we have a strong following in the French Parlia- peace settlement. But, even without a peace confer- 
ment and can count on them to force a French sur- ence, British businessmen are coming to us begging for 
render in Indochina. orders, and the British Government has announced its 

“Our strength in Parliament is enough, too, to keep sympathy with the resumption of such trade. 

France from ratifying the European Defense Treaty. “We must be very careful, however, about those 
As long as we can keep Germany divided—and France Americans. Some of them are not so easily deceived and 
will help us to do this—we need not be concerned too may demand stern measures. The thing to do is to start 
much about any threat from West Germany. some more four-power or even 16-power conferences so 

“As for Great Britain, the Prime Minister knows he as to talk on and on. The United Nations furnishes a 
has a narrow majority in Parliament, and our Labor splendid forum to carry on more and more debates. 
Party friends are constantly harassing him because of “All this gives the newspapers a chance to print head- 
his dependence on United States policy. It is important lines about peace being ‘just around the corner.’ Or, if 
to humor Churchill and to invite him to more confer- they eventually become wise to this maneuver, let’s re- 
ences. This flatters him and helps divide the West. lease a few of the American prisoners we have on hand. 

“We are still stirring up trouble in Iran, in Egypt If we dole out just a few each month, that’s enough to 
and in Morocco and Tunisia. Our reports show real get headlines and editorials in various American and 
progress in our ‘anti-colonialism’ campaigns. British newspapers about how peaceful we are and 

“In Latin America we are making more headway about the new climate for peace that we are bringing 
than ever before. We have infiltrated many of the coun- to the world and how ‘tension is being relaxed.’ 
tries there. Our setback in British Guiana is temporary. “All in all, things are going well for us everywhere— 
We now have complete control in Guatemala. We are here’s to another year of victories in the ‘cold war,’ 
pushing extreme reforms there and fighting American Comrade Malenkov!” 
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Among shippers of carload freight, the symbol of Sentinel 
Service has become a symbol of dependability. When you call 
this Baltimore & Ohio service to your aid, you can count on 
the accuracy of published schedules—not just from city to city, 
but from siding to siding! 


SCHEDULE INTERRUPTION of a car immediately calls 
the ‘Automatic Records” feature of Sentinel Service into action. 
Shipper and receiver are notified at once, then advised again 
when car is reforwarded. An all-round boon for the smooth 
maintenance of production. Ask our man! 


OFF LINE? Sentinel Service can benefit you, too; it is 
applied to your cars while they are on B&O lines. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things — better! 
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. Why did you change to Camels, Wham HOLDEN 7 


“With so many people 
smoking Camels, ! 
figured they must be 
good ! So I tried them — 
found their cool mildness 
and swell flavor suit my 
taste to aT! You ought to 

try Camels yourself !" 


WILLIAM HOLDEN, star of 
“Forever Female’, is another on 
the big list of Hollywood person- 
alities who prefer America’s 
most popular cigarette, Camel! 

Some others are John Wayne, 
Lizabeth Scott, Maureen O’Hara, 
Alan Ladd, Maureen O’Sullivan. 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CAMELS AGREE WITH MORE PEOPLE 


Make your own 
30-day Camel 
mildness test — 

you'll see how well 
Camels’ mildness 

and flavor suit you. 








than any other cigarette! 


OU, TOO, rate the cigarette that rates best 
with the most smokers! After all, Camels’ costly 
tobaccos assure you a cool, cool mildness, a rich, 
exclusive flavor that other brands can’t match! 
So try Camels — today. Smoke only Camels for 30 
days. Let your own sense of good taste tell you 
why Camels’ flavor and mildness agree with 
more people than any other cigarette! 











